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Library Laws of Illinois 


. 


ALEX LADENSON 


Assistant Librarian, Acquisition and Preparation 
The Chicago Public Library 


I LLINOIS has the unique distinction 
of having been the first state to 
enact a comprehensive library law 
which provided broad legal machin- 
ery for the establishment and main- 
tenance of free public libraries in 
cities, villages, incorporated towns 
and townships. Basically, the frame- 
work of the law has remained intact 
for almost ninety years, having been 
approved on March 7, 1872. This 
law has served the people of Illinois 
well and has been copied by other 
states. In library literature the IIli- 
nois act of 1872 has come to be 
known as the “long” law in contra- 
distinction to the “short” law of New 
Hampshire passed in 1849. 

Erastus Swift Willcox, of Peoria, 
business man and educational leader, 
was the architect and one of the 
prime movers responsible for the en- 
actment of the library law of 1872. 
The circumstances surrounding the 
passage of this measure have been 
ably reported elsewhere’ so that the 
story need not be repeated here. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to ob- 
serve that no less distinguished a tri- 
umvirate than Justin Winsor, Wil- 
liam F. Poole, and William T. Harris 


'Gwladys Spencer, The Chicago Public Li- 
brary : Origins and Backgrounds (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943), pp. 218-297. 


were invited to scrutinize and ap- 
praise the Willcox proposal in its 
drafting stage. 

Organic in scope, the law of 1872 
contains the fundamental provisions 
required for the organization of a 
public library: Section 1 empowers 
the city council of any municipality 
to establish a public library and pro- 
vides that the city authorities may 
levy a tax up to a fixed maximum 
rate for library purposes. It is to be 
noted that the authority to levy is 
permissive and not mandatory. Sec- 
tions 2-4 provide for the appoint- 
ment by the mayor of a board of 
nine directors, specifying their term 
of office and describing the manner 
in which vacancies are to be filled. 
Section 5 deals with the organization 
of the board of directors and enum- 
erates its powers, which include “the 
exclusive control of the expenditure 
of all moneys,” the procurement of 
buildings and grounds, the adoption 
of rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the library and the ap- 
pointment of a staff.* Provision is 
also made for a separate library fund 
in the city treasury to be drawn up- 


*In cities that are subject to the civil service 
act approved March 20, 1895, the power to ap- 
point a staff has been taken away from the library 
board and placed in the hands of the civil service 
commission. 
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on by the library board. Section 6 
guarantees that the services of the 
library are to be forever free subject 
to reasonable regulations determined 
by the board. Section 7 requires the 
board to submit a detailed annual re- 
port to the city council. Section 8 
gives the city council power to im- 
pose suitable penalties for the de- 
struction or defacement of library 
property and for the failure to re- 
turn books. Section 9 authorizes the 
board to accept gifts of real or per- 
sonal property for the benefit of the 
library. Section 10 describes the pro- 
cedure for establishing libraries in 
incorporated towns, villages and 
townships. Section 11 provides for 
the election of a library board in in- 
corporated towns, villages and town- 
ships consisting of six directors. 
There have been numerous statu- 
tory amendments, modifications, and 
additions to the law of 1872 in the 
course of the past eighty-eight years, 
but the basic provisions of the act 
have remained unimpaired. Signifi- 
cant amendments are the following: 
(1) By referendum of voters, a city 
of less than 150,000 inhabitants may 
increase the library tax levy from one 
rate limitation up to a higher rate 
limitation. (2) In cities of 5,000 in- 
habitants or less, the proceeds from 
the library tax levy shall be paid 
over to the board of directors to be 
held by them as a library fund. The 
purpose of this amendment is to in- 
sure that the proceeds from the li- 
brary tax levy would not be mingled 
with the general revenue of a munici- 
pality. (3) City council in cities of 
over 150,000 inhabitants may levy a 
tax for building purposes. (4) A li- 
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brary board of a city may extend 
the privileges and use of the library 
to persons residing outside such city. 
(5) Annual reports of public libraries 
are also to be filed with the Illinois 
State Library. (6) In villages under 
the commission form of government, 
the council shall appoint a board of 
directors of six members. (7) A li- 
brary board of any village, town or 
township may enter into a contract 
with another library for library serv- 
ice. (8) A vacancy in the library 
board of a village, town or township 
may be filled by the remaining di- 
rectors until the next annual library 
election. 

A legal question that suggests it- 
self in the financial administration 
of a city public library is whether 
the city council must levy the amount 
of taxes requested by the library 
board. Under the law, the library 
board is charged with the responsi- 
bility of preparing a budget which 
is submitted to the city council so 
that it may be incorporated into the 
annual appropriation and tax levy 
ordinances of the municipality. As- 
suming that the budgetary request 
of the library is within the statutory 
limitation, may the city council re- 
duce the amount sought by the li- 
brary board? 

To answer this query, it is neces- 
sary to examine the legal nature of 
the public library. The public library 
is a somewhat anomalous govern- 
mental creature. It differs from 
other public bodies such as school 
and park districts, since it does not 
have the power to levy taxes, yet it 
is not an integral part of the city 
administration being governed by a 
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separate board. To complicate mat- 
ters, the library act provides that 
the library board shall have “exclu- 
sive control of the expenditure of all 
moneys” and that the library fund 
“shall be kept separate and apart 
from all other moneys of such city.” 

Since the legislature has invested 
the city council, and not the library 
board, with the authority to levy 
taxes for library purposes, it follows 
that it is the former body which has 
the power to make the final determi- 
nation as to the amount of the library 
levy. Once the taxes have been 
levied, collected, and deposited in the 
city treasury, then the library board 
has exclusive control over the expend- 
iture of the library fund. 

For the sake of clarity, the library 
act of 1872 should be thoroughly re- 
vised and rewritten. With amend- 
ment piled upon amendment, the law 
now lacks unity and consistency, and 
as a result there is considerable am- 
biguity. For example, in 1872, the 
entire Section 1 consisted of one sen- 
tence, and the phrase “such tax to 
be levied and collected in like man- 
ner with other general taxes of said 
city, and to be known as the ‘Li- 
brary Fund’” clearly referred to all 
cities. In Illinois Revised Statutes, 
1959, the same phrase appears but 
because of the interpolation of several 
lengthy provisos, it is not clear now as 
to whether that phrase refers only to 
cities of over 150,000 inhabitants or 
to all cities. 

Sections 13 - 16 should receive spe- 
cial consideration in this task of re- 
codification. Originally added in 
1891, these sections deal with finan- 
cial methods for acquiring or re- 
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modeling library buildings in cities 
of under 500,000 inhabitants, villages, 
incorporated towns and townships. 
The legal steps outlined in these pro- 
visions are extremely cumbersome 
and some are of questionable validity. 

Turning now to the larger unit of 
service, attention is first directed to 
the act to provide public county li- 
brary service approved June 28, 1919. 
Although this law has been on the 
statute books for more than four dec- 
ades, only two county library sys- 
tems have been established, namely, 
Warren and Putnam counties. The 
principal reason for this inactivity 
appears to be the fact that the resi- 
dents of municipalities with existing 
libraries do not wish to be subject 
to two library tax levies. The coun- 
ty library tax must be levied uni- 
formly under the Illinois constitution 
and therefore the residents of munici- 
palities with existing libraries would 
be subject to the city, village or town- 
ship levy as well as that of the coun- 
ty, if a county library were to be 
established. 

To overcome the difficulties inher- 
ent in the county library law and at 
the same time encourage the develop- 
ment of library service in unserved 
areas, an act authorizing the crea- 
tion of public library districts was 
approved on May 26, 1943. This 
law, however, is no longer in effect 
since it has been superseded by the 
district library act approved May 16, 
1957. The basic provisions of the 
1957 law are as follows: (1) Any 
contiguous portion of the territory in 
a county, or in more than one coun- 
ty but not more than five counties 
may be organized into a public li- 
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brary district with the power to levy 
taxes. (2) The board of trustees of 
the library district is to consist of six 
members who are to be elected for a 
term of three years. All elections are 
to be held, as far as applicable, under 
the provisions of the general election 
laws of the state. (3) The board of 
trustees is empowered to establish 
and maintain a library or libraries, or 
to contract with an existing library 
for furnishing library service to the 
district. Plans for the establishment 
of a library or a contract for library 
service must be approved by the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Illinois State 
Library. (4) Bonds may be issued 
by the board of trustees for building 
purposes, subject to a referendum of 
the voters of the district. (5) Upon 
the formation of the district, an an- 
nual tax of not to exceed .06 per 
cent of the value of all taxable prop- 
erty within the district shall be levied. 
By referendum the tax rate can be 
increased to .10 per cent. (6) All 
moneys belonging to the district shall 
be deposited with the treasurer of the 
county which contains the largest 
portion of the district and kept by 
him in a separate fund. (7) No city, 
village, township or incorporated 
town with an existing library shall 
be included in a district, unless it is 
approved by a majority of the voters 
residing in such city, village, town- 
ship or incorporated town. (8) A 
public library district may be or- 
ganized by a petition of 100 legal 
voters addressed to the county judge 
of the county which contains all or 
a larger portion of the proposed dis- 
trict. After a public hearing on the 
petition, the county judge shall fix 
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the boundaries of the proposed dis- 
trict and shall set the date for an 
election to be held at which the ques- 
tion of whether a public library dis- 
trict shall be established is submitted 
to the legal voters residing within 
the proposed district. The county 
judge shall also establish one or more 
voting precincts and appoint the 
necessary election judges. (9) A dis- 
trict may be dissolved in a manner 
that is similar to the procedure fol- 
lowed in organizing it. (10) Pro- 
visions are also made for the annexa- 
tion of territory to the district. 

Objections have been raised to the 
provisions in the 1957 law prescrib- 
ing the manner of electing the board 
of trustees. In 1959 a bill was intro- 
duced in the legislature seeking to 
change the method of election so that 
it would follow the procedure em- 
ployed in certain school districts. The 
bill, however, was defeated through 
the combined efforts of the Illinois 
State Library and the Illinois Library 
Association. 

There are several improvements 
that might be made in the legal ma- 
chinery relating to library districts. 
The law could be amended so that 
the balloting on the proposition to 
organize a library district and the 
initial election of trustees be held on 
the same day. This is the procedure 
followed in the organization of park 
districts* and since it eliminates one 
election it necessarily results in a 
considerable saving of money. After 
the library district has been or- 
ganized, a very convenient date for 
the election of trustees appears to be 


3 Iilinois Revised Statutes, 1959. Chapter 105, 
Section » 
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the second Tuesday in April of each 
even-numbered year. This is the date 
of the state primary, and every vot- 
ing precinct in the state is in opera- 
tion on that day. The adoption of 
this date would avoid the holding of 
a special election and would remove 
any conflicts in election dates be- 
tween different local jurisdictions. 
However, if this date were selected, 
it would be necessary to change the 
term of office of trustees to an even 
number of years. 

Another possible weakness in the 
district library act is the phrase, “the 
county which contains all or a larger 
portion of the district than any other 
county having territory therein.” This 
provision may not be a suitable cri- 
terion for the action contemplated in 
the law. Population rather than ter- 
ritorial area seems to be a more 
adequate measuring rod in this in- 
stance. A county or a portion of a 
county may have a large area but an 
extremely sparse population, and yet 
under the law such a county or por- 
tion of a county would take pre- 
cedence over a county that might be 
smaller in area but far more densely 
populated. 

But no matter how much legal 
talent is lavished on the drafting of 
a district library law, that in itself 
will not produce district libraries. 
The obvious reason for the paucity 
of district libraries is that the taxable 
wealth of the area to be served is not 
sufficient to support a library. It is 
precisely at this point that the con- 
cept of state aid enters. State aid is 
a political device for implementing 
the democratic objective of “the 
greatest good to the greatest number.” 
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Legally, the basis for state aid to 
public libraries can be established. 
Free public school education under 
the Illinois constitution is recognized 
as an obligation of the state. Since 
public library service is an essential 
ingredient in the educational process 
of young people, the responsibility 
of the state can be extended to the 
support of public libraries. 

Unlike other states, the history of 
state aid to public libraries in Illinois 
is somewhat meager. In 1931 a bill 
appropriating $25,000.00 for state aid 
to county libraries was defeated. In 
1935 the General Assembly appropri- 
ated $600,000.00 for the biennium to 
be distributed to public libraries for 
the purchase of books and periodic- 
als. All subsequent attempts to ob- 
tain state aid were unsuccessful. The 
Illinois State Library has received oc- 
casional funds for sponsoring demon- 
stration projects, but these, however 
laudable, cannot be considered as 
serious state aid ventures. 

What is needed in Illinois is a sys- 
tematic state aid program to public 
libraries similar to the school distrib- 
utive fund. Establishment grants 
over a period of years should be pro- 
vided to encourage the organization 
of district libraries in unserved areas. 
The funds received under the Federal 
Library Services Act should be sup- 
plemented with state money. In ad- 
dition, existing libraries, too, should 
participate in state aid on the basis 
of an equitable formula to be devised. 

Hand in hand with state aid is the 
problem of certification. If one 
thumbs through the pages of I/linois 
Libraries, he will find that certifica- 
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tion has been a topic of discussion 
for some forty years. But, unlike 
other states, Illinois has not been 
able to advance much beyond the 
discussion stage on this question. 
Four attempts were made to pass a 
certification law (1921, 1923, 1935, 
1937), all ending in failure. Certifica- 
tion could enhance the cause of li- 
brarianship in this state and, there- 
fore, members of the profession 
should continue to strive to achieve 
this objective. 

There is a considerable body of 
law that affects the life of a public 
library that will not be found in 
Chapter 81 of Illinois Revised Stat- 
utes. Much of this is imbedded in the 
bulky pages of Chapter 24—Cities 
and Villages. Other parts of it are 
scattered through various chapters in 
the compilation referred to above. 
The scope of these laws covers such 
matters as the following: the assess- 
ment and collection of property 
taxes; appropriation and tax levy 
ordinances; the issuance and redemp- 
tion of tax anticipation warrants; the 
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handling of tax objections; working 
cash funds; the floating of bond is- 
sues; civil service; pensions; central 
purchasing; the election code; the 
distribution of obscene literature; 
eminent domain; public building 
commissions. Some of these areas are 
quite technical, but librarians must 
be cognizant of the problems involved 
here and be prepared to cope with 
them. 

In general, then, it may be con- 
cluded that library laws are intended 
to facilitate the establishment and 
development of public libraries. As 
librarians, it is our professional re- 
sponsibility to see to it that they 
are framed and executed in such a 
manner that they accomplish their 
purpose and not impede it. At the 
present juncture, the three most ur- 
gent legislative tasks before the li- 
brarians and library trustees of this 
state are: (1) a recodification of the 
library act of 1872; (2) an adequate 
program of state aid for libraries; 
and (3) a compulsory certification 
law for librarians. 














Financing a Public Library 


MRS. INES C. HOFFMANN 


Commissioner, Department of Accounts and Finances 
City of Springfield 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY in Illinois is fi- 
nanced primarily from prop- 
erty taxes. It secures some funds 
from fines or from nonresidents’ fees, 
but these sources of revenue cannot 
be expected to be more than minor 
additions to the moneys obtained 
from the property tax. Without the 
right to secure tax funds, a public li- 
brary ordinarily could not exist. For 
this right the library board must pay 
the price: it must abide by the re- 
strictions placed upon all tax-sup- 
ported bodies. ‘ 

To obtain property tax moneys, the 
board of trustees of a city library 
must work through the city council, 
the body authorized to levy the tax 
for library purposes, and must follow 
the procedure required for any other 
tax levy. The basis for the levy is the 
appropriation or budget ordinance, 
which must specify the “objects and 
purposes” for which appropriations 
are made, and the amount appro- 
priated for each object or purpose. 
Only after this appropriation ordi- 
nance is adopted can the city council 
levy the tax; the levy must again 
“specify in detail—the purposes for 
which the appropriations have been 

Mrs. Hoffmann was a member of the Board 


of Directors of the Lincoln Library (Springfield) 
for three years, 1949-1952. 


made and the amount appropriated 
for each purpose” and of course can- 
not exceed the appropriations. 

The library board should there- 
fore submit to the city council its 
request for funds in sufficient detail 
to incorporate in the appropriation 
ordinance. The courts have held that 
this detail must be clear enough to 
inform any taxpayer of the proposed 
uses of the money. For example, 
an item for “new equipment” would 
probably not be sufficient, but some 
indication should be given as to its 
nature. If entirely different types 
of equipment are expected to be pur- 
chased, they should be put in sep- 
arate items, for a taxpayer might ob- 
ject to one and not another and for 
this reason two distinct purposes can- 
not properly be combined. 

If a library is planning to purchase 
music records, it would be prefer- 
able to show them in a separate item, 
rather than combining them with 
books and periodicals. This of course 
makes the purchase of records more 
conspicuous and some may think it 
invites criticism; but it is far better 
to have any tax objection limited to 
the amount required for records than 
to have it sustained as to the whole 
combined amount. It is true that 
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ordinarily only very large taxpayers, 
such as railroads, file any formal tax 
objections and the amount lost in such 
contests is not a large proportion of 
the total tax levied; but no finance 
officer—and I assume no library ad- 
ministrator—likes to lose any funds 
through his own carelessness. 

It may be objected that it is im- 
possible at the beginning of a year 
to know exactly how much money 
will be desired in such specific cate- 
gories. The statute recognizes this 
and provides that, after the first half 
of the fiscal year, the council by two- 
thirds vote may transfer sums appro- 
priated for one object or purpose to 
another within the same department 
or agency. The library board there- 
fore need not feel over-restricted by 
definite appropriation items, since 
with the co-operation of the council 
it may obtain transfers when needed. 

The statute requires the board to 
make a comprehensive annual report 
to the council within fifteen days after 
the close of the city’s fiscal year, con- 
taining an itemized statement of all 
sums received and the objects and 
purposes for which sums have been 
spent; a statement of the number of 
books and periodicals available and 
the number and character circulated; 
a statement of property received from 
gifts; a statement of any extensions 
of library service undertaken; and 
finally a statement of the financial 
requirements of the library for the 
ensuing fiscal year and the amount of 
money which, in the judgment of 
the board of directors, it will be 
necessary to levy for library purposes 
in the next annual tax levy ordi- 
nance. A well-written annual report, 
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showing progress and sound admin- 
istration during the previous year, is 
a persuasive introduction to the re- 
quest for funds for the following 
year. It is the natural way of in- 
forming the council and the public 
generally of the library board’s ac- 
tivities and plans and of enlisting 
their support. 

The interrelationship of the li- 
brary board and the city government 
in guiding library finances is unusual 
and sometimes difficult to under- 
stand. The board is neither an ordi- 
nary department of the city under 
the direct control of an elected city 
official nor is it entirely independent. 
There is often misunderstanding or 
doubt as to the proper functions of 
the board and of the city council in 
financial matters. 

Some board members and lawyers 
emphasize the elements of independ- 
ence in the board’s position. They 
particularly point to the statutory 
provision that the library directors 
“shall have the exclusive control 
of the moneys collected” for the li- 
brary, the construction of any library 
building and the supervision of the 
library property. The city treasurer 
holds all library funds in cities with 
a population over 5,000, but the li- 
brary fund “may be drawn upon by 
the proper officers of the library upon 
the properly authenticated vouchers 
of the library board.” 

Under these provisions it does 
seem unlikely that any elected city 
official or any treasurer could actu- 
ally prevent payment from the li- 
brary fund for any legitimate library 
expense. He could—and should—in- 
sist that every voucher be approved 
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by the board and drawn by its 
proper officers and that it come 
within the appropriation, but he ap- 
pears to have no discretionary power 
to refuse payment. 

On the other hand, the library 
board must operate within the frame- 
work of the basic procedures which 
gove . all city tax financing. The 
fact that appropriations must be 
made before a tax can be levied for 
library purposes imposes on the 
board certain restrictions. No ex- 
pense can be incurred by any officer 
or department of the city unless a 
prior appropriation covers that ex- 
pense (J/]. Rev. Stat. Chap. 24: 15- 
3), and the courts have held that 
the library board is a department of 
the city (Board of Directors of Chi- 
cago Public Library v. Arnold, 60, 
Ill. App. 328). A library board can- 
not exceed an appropriation any 
more than any other branch of the 
city government. 

Further, appropriatfons are made 
for one fiscal year at a time. Thus 
a library board cannot make a bind- 
ing commitment to make a payment 
beyond the fiscal year. For example, 
though the library statute gives the 
board power to lease a building 
or ground, without seeming to set 
any restrictions on this power, the 
necessity for a prior appropriation 
prevents a binding agreement to pay 
rent after the current fiscal year. A 
well-advised lessor would therefore 
lease to a library board only from 
year to year. As a practical matter, 
this makes it most difficult to obtain 
substantial improvements on a leased 
library building. 
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As a general rule a city may levy a 
tax only for the needs of a particular 
year and cannot levy to accumulate 
a fund for some long-range project. 
Levies for a future or for an indefi- 
nite purpose are considered by the 
courts an unnecessary accumulation 
of money in the public treasury and 
“unjust to the people, in that it de- 
prives them of the use of their money 
for a period of time, and in that the 
accumulation of money in excess of 
needs furnishes a temptation to those 
in charge to expend public funds 
recklessly and more than is needed” 
(People v. Roth, 389 Ill. 287). Li- 
braries sometimes ignore this rule, 
perhaps relying on the superior 
quality and integrity of library 
boards and administrators, but pos- 
sibly through ignorance. Such action 
could be successfully challenged, 
however, unless they are specifically 
following the provisions of the li- 
brary statute allowing accumulation 
of funds for building or remodeling 
purposes (Jil. Rev. Stat. Chap. 81: 
13-16). 

These provisions are most unusual. 
In none of their other activities are 
cities authorized to build up a sur- 
plus for future use. The sections of 
the library statute allowing such ac- 
cumulation have not been fully con- 
strued in the courts and in some re- 
spects are ambiguous. Certainly if 
they are used, all the detailed pro- 
cedure should be followed with great 
care. This procedure requires the co- 
operation of the city council in ap- 
proving the definite plans, prior to 
the inclusion of the amount requested 
in a particular year in the appropria- 
tion ordinance and levy. Thus in this 
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one important library exception to 
the usual taxing procedure, the li- 
brary board cannot act independent- 
ly, but must have the support of the 
council. 

Let us turn now to other proced- 
ures connected with finances. If a 
city has a central purchasing agency, 
must the library board make its pur- 
chases through it? The library stat- 
ute specifically provides that in cities 
of more than 500,000 the Municipal 
Purchasing Act for such cities governs 
the library board. It requires com- 
petitive bids for purchase orders over 
$2,500.00 except in certain exempt 
situations, gives certain authority to 
the purchasing agent and sets up a 
board of standardization to prepare 
specifications. The library statute 
makes no definite provision as to the 
power of a municipal purchasing 
agent in cities of less than 500,000 
population in relation to library pur- 
chases; perhaps this is because there 
is no complete statute on purchas- 
ing procedures in such cities, but the 
Cities and Villages Act simply states 
that cities may provide for the office 
of municipal purchasing agent and 
for his powers and duties (J/l. Rev. 
Stat. Chap. 24: 23-112). For this 
reason it is generally assumed that 
the library board need not purchase 
through a central purchasing agency 
in the ordinary case outside Chicago. 
In cities with the commission form 
of government, however, council ac- 
tion is required for expenditure of 
$1,500.00 or more on any contract 
pertaining to public improvement or 
the maintenance of public property, 
and the usual procedure involves ad- 
vertising for bids; and this statute 
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would govern all such expenditures 
for the library, as well as other de- 
partments of the city (J/l. Rev. Stat. 
Chap. 24: 19-76). 

The provision of the library stat- 
ute on board powers as to employees 
must also be carefully construed in 
relation to other laws governing the 
city in which the board operates. The 
library act provides that the board 
“shall have the power to appoint a 
suitable librarian and necessary as- 
sistants, and fix their compensation, 
and shall also have power to remove 
such appointees”; but the courts have 
held that in a city which has adopted 
civil service for its employees, the 
library board must hire and fire un- 
der civil service regulations (City of 
Springfield v. Snigg, 303 Ill. App. 
340). 

This leads to a question about the 
right to fix compensation. Here the 
library board appears to have the 
same rights as any other appointing 
authority who must operate under 
civil service rules, and can fix the 
compensation provided it does not 
violate the classification set up by the 
civil service commission. The civil 
service commission has the power to 
classify all library jobs. When the 
library board sets the pay schedule, 
it obviously could not set a salary 
for a junior librarian in excess of that 
for a senior librarian, for it must not 
change the relative grades established 
by the classification. 

Beyond these legal questions there 
are practical difficulties in defining 
the library’s position where a city 
council adopts a complete over-all 
salary schedule for all classes of mu- 
nicipal employees. Many consultants 
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in public administration urge that all 
library employees be included in such 
a schedule. They of course place 
professional librarians in classifica- 
tions of their own, with salary 
grades appropriate to their special 
training and background; but they 
urge that a library’s secretarial and 
clerical help and janitors be included 
in the classifications for such work in 
other departments of the city. This 
in effect would limit the library 
board’s power to “fix their compensa- 
tion”; but adoption of such a policy 
creates more harmony with city of- 
ficials and allays the jealous attitude 
toward high library salaries. 

An elected city official may often 
be envious of the library’s special tax 
and its board’s independence, especi- 
ally when he is having difficulty fi- 
nancing what he considers more basic 
municipal services. Furthermore, he 
is the one who is held responsible for 
the total city tax and who must bear 
the criticism if a higher library tax 
adds to the total tax burden. He is 
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sometimes reluctant to levy this tax 
for a library over which he has little, 
if any, control. Library salaries 
higher than those in his department, 
library purchasing without observ- 
ance of the procedures he is forced 
to use, or a library board of extreme 
independence increase his resentment. 
Whether it likes it or not, the library 
board for all its power is tied to the 
city government and must stay suf- 
ficiently close to and in harmony with 
the city council to assure co-opera- 
tion in the levy of the library tax. 

On the other hand a city council 
cannot expect to have the volunteer 
services of intelligent and capable 
citizens whom it needs on the library 
board unless it allows the board 
freedom and authority in the admin- 
istration of library affairs. It can- 
not use the library tax for any other 
purpose. It therefore usually follows 
the recommendations of the library 
board if the total appropriation for 
library purposes is considered reason- 
able. 





REPORT ON BooK REVIEWING 


Occasional Papers, No. 57, “An Appraisal of Favorability in Current Book 
Reviewing,” by Guy A. Marco. University of Illinois Graduate School of 


Library Science, Urbana. 


This paper, written by Guy A. Marco, librarian of Amundsen Junior College in 
Chicago, attempts to measure favorability in the book reviewing scene as a whole 
and particularly in regard to individuals by means of aggregate figures and a simple 


statistical index. 


The 1957 volume of Book Review Digest was used as the basis for the study and 
9,402 reviews were included in the compilations. In Part One the reviewers are 
listed alphabetically with pertinent data. In Part Two they are arranged by favor- 
ability index. Based on a completely favorable review score of 3, the study re- 
vealed that the aggregate index for the total reviews considered was 2.75, bear 
ing out the hypothesis that book reviewing tends to be more favorable tha 


unfavorable. 











Public Library Budgeting and 
Accounting 


W. W. BRYAN, Librarian 
and 


B. W. CARROLL, Accountant 
Peoria Public Library 


UDGETING AND ACCOUNTING are 

two operations in library serv- 
ice which most librarians dislike. Our 
interests are in books and people who 
read books. Yet we have to prepare 
budgets, have them approved and 
then account for the budgeted funds. 
Larger libraries can employ staff 
members to do the accounting. In 
either large or small libraries, the 
head librarian usually is the principle 
staff member in budget preparation. 
In small libraries, the librarian has 
to do both budget and accounting 
work. 

Therefore, the more we know about 
budget preparation, the easier it be- 
comes. The budgeting and account- 
ing system should be designed to 
produce information which is needed 
and used—and no more. It should 
be kept as simple as possible. In the 
case of public libraries, however, we 
are dealing with public funds which 
automatically means that the ac- 
counting for them should be meticu- 
lous and perhaps should require 
more controls than are necessary in 
accounting for private funds. 


It is not our intention in this article 
to draw up a model budgeting and 
accounting system. We believe that 
there are several useful books and 
many articles in magazines which can 
fill this need. A check through Li- 
brary Literature will locate them, 
and those libraries which lack such 
materials can readily borrow on in- 
terlibrary loan. The State Library 
can help and is most anxious to do 
so. It has also been our experience 
that accountants and auditors are 
glad to be of assistance. The help 
of a local accountant can be very 
beneficial because of his possible 
knowledge of the legal opinions of 
the corporation counsel and the ease 
of contact with him as well as con- 
tact with board members to learn of 
the controls they want. 

Our purpose in this article, there- 
fore, is to give some thoughts we 
hope will be of practical value and 
to illustrate them with examples 
from our own library or from past 
experience. 

Public libraries must not only 
operate within the library law of the 
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state but also within municipal laws 
—county, city, township, etc. One 
of the requirements is deficit financ- 
ing. Funds which are budgeted for 
in one year are not collected and 
distributed until the next. Thus, the 
money which we receive this year is 
that which was approved in last 
year’s budget. If the budget total is 
fixed, or increases from year to year 
are kept small, the failure to plan a 
year in advance will not cause seri- 
ous problems. However, in periods 
of expanding service, such as open- 
ing a new branch or department, or 
inflation when general salary in- 
creases are necessary, planning a year 
ahead becomes very important. 

Therefore, each year we request 
approval of two budgets, operating 
and appropriation. The operating 
budget is the control for the current 
year’s operations. The appropriation 
budget is the one sent to city coun- 
cil for incorporation in the city’s 
ordinance budget and which will pro- 
vide the funds for the operating bud- 
get the next year. As an example: 
our fiscal year is the same as the 
calendar year. Therefore, last De- 
cember our board of directors ap- 
proved operating and appropriation 
budgets. The operating budget, 
worked out in complete detail, 
totaled the same as the appropriation 
budget approved in December, 1958. 
At the same meeting, the appropria- 
tion budget, worked out in moderate 
detail, was also passed. The total 
amount of this budget will be ex- 
tended into taxes collected and dis- 
tributed in 1961, thus providing the 
funds for the operating budget for 
that year. 
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As with most libraries, we begin 
making notes for the next year’s bud- 
gets at least a year in advance. As 
needs occur to us, notes about them 
are placed in the budget file. Then 
early in the summer, at least six 
months before final budget approval, 
all agencies are given a deadline on 
their budget requests. Operating ex- 
pense items are tabulated in the of- 
fice—heat, lights, water, telephone, 
rents, salaries, etc. Building repairs 


‘and equipment are -prepared with 


the agency head and the business 
manager jointly. Also as a part of 
our budget preparation, a complete 
tabulation is made of each operating 
item, showing what and how much 
was purchased or expended for each 
account over the period September 
1 through August 31. This gives us 
information for the most recent twelve 
months. It is condensed for the bud- 
get committee of the board of direc- 
tors, but can be used to answer ques- 
tions and check on cost trends and 
use of supplies. Salaries are projected 
in complete detail. 

When all of the budget requests 
are in, the new operating budget is 
tabulated. Invariably, the requests 
total vastly more than the amount 
of money we will receive from the 
previous year’s ordinance budget. 
From then on, we do just as every 
other library, hammer it out through 
staff conferences, soul-searching, and 
compromise. Of course, we should 
always know the thinking of board 
members, particularly concerning 
building repairs, new equipment, and 
services. 

Then the appropriation budget is 
prepared. This is not done in meticu- 
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lous detail, although increasing costs 
are given consideration as are more 
costly building repairs or equipment 
purchases. Also, this is the import- 
ant budget when salary increases are 
contemplated since salaries account 
for more than 70 per cent of our ex- 
penditures. 

Finally, a meeting of the board’s 
budget committee is requested. Bud- 
get materials sent to the members in 
advance of the meeting include the 
two proposed budgets, the past year’s 
budgets, and supporting materials 
for the proposed operating budget. 
These supporting materials include 
a complete salary computation and 
estimates on all sizable building re- 
pairs and equipment purchases. Ex- 
perience indicates that 20 per cent to 
25 per cent should be added to repair 
estimates of contractors to allow for 
the unforeseen. 

When the committee has approved 
the budgets, the same materials as 
corrected are sent to all members of 
the board of directors in advance of 
the meeting at which they will be 
asked to approve them. 

There are several other points 
about budget control which we fol- 
low. As has probably become ob- 
vious, we use a multi-item budget. 
Our budget has twenty-eight items, 
each with an account in our book- 
keeping ledger. In our opinion, this 
is more desirable than a budget with 
comparatively few items, although it 
is not necessary as far as the law is 
concerned. For us, it makes it easier 
to follow the costs of operation, and 
‘t is easier to explain to board mem- 
bers when questioned. 

Our corporation counsel has given 
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the opinion that the city council’s 
part in the library budget is minis- 
terial and that the council cannot 
change the budget from what is re- 
quested. This makes the board of 
directors the final authority, within 
the law and the will of the people. 
This fact is reflected in our perhaps 
more involved accounting system 
and detailed budget information. We 
have to be able to defend every re- 
quest we make. 

Our corporation counsel is also of 
the opinion that all of our over-the- 
desk income, fines, fees, etc., must be 
a part of the budget and held just as 
other library moneys. Therefore, we 
estimate our income for the next 
year and deduct this amount from 
the total budget. All over-the-desk 
income is given to the city treasurer 
for deposit to the library account. 
Some libraries do not have to follow 
this procedure. 

Tax anticipation warrants are a re- 
sult of deficit financing. The need to 
sell these warrants depends in good 
part on how close the beginning of 
the fiscal year is to the time when 
taxes are collected and distributed. 
If the fiscal year follows the calendar 
year, there will be several months of 
operation with a new budget before 
tax money is distributed. We use 
warrants to obtain funds for all 
operations. Some libraries hold up 
bills until taxes are distributed, just 
paying salaries. To us, this savings 
in interest does not justify prevent- 
ing vendors from receiving the use 
of their money. We do, however, try 
to schedule large repair jobs and pur- 
chases so the bills can be paid after 
we receive tax money, although this 
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cannot always be done. Some li- 
braries are permitted to carry over 
funds from the end of the fiscal year 
to the period of tax distribution. 
This is good, economical operation, 
but I believe some authorities declare 
it illegal. 

In planning the accounting of 
financial records of a public library, 
large or small, it is well to keep in 
mind three points: (1) what records 
are necessary, (2) what accounts are 
necessary to compile these records, 
and (3) what reports based on these 
accounts are needed to convey to the 
board of directors the information it 
wants. This is where an accountant 
in the local community can be most 
helpful. 

In our opinion, all public libraries 
should include, in one form or an- 
other, a general ledger, payroll ledger, 
budget control ledger, fixed assets 
ledger, and cash receipts book. The 
general ledger is the source of all in- 
formation of day to day operations. 
Its function is to show the financial 
activity regarding cash receipts from 
tax distributions, deposits of fines, 
and fees. This ledger should also 
carry headings of budget accounts 
and postings made to these accounts 
as they are affected by expenditures. 
It does not, however, give control 
over purchases and other obligations 
as they are incurred. For small li- 
brary operation, this type of ledger 
should be sufficient for gathering 
necessary financial information. 

A separate payroll ledger is a 
must in any public library. It should 
contain a separate accounting of each 
staff member’s salary and the finan- 
cial information relative to his em- 
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ployment. Those public libraries 
which hold their own funds must, of 
course, keep their own records. We 
believe that those whose funds are 
held by the city treasurer and whose 
checks are written by the city comp- 
troller’s office should also hold these 
records even if they duplicate what 
is in the comptroller’s office. These 
sheets show for each staff member 
gross wages and all deductions, with- 
holding tax, retirement fund, hos- 
pitalization and other health insur- 
ance, credit union, bonds, and united 
fund. All but the first two are vol- 
untary deductions. We also consider 
a similar individual record for each 
staff member to be part of our pay- 
roll ledger. These are filed in the in- 
dividual files of our personnel at the 
end of the year. 

There seems to be several ways for 
the handling of funds and writing 
checks against these funds in IIli- 
nois. Public libraries operating under 
the less than 5,000 population clause 
of the library law are given their 
funds upon distribution and so write 
their own checks against them. Those 
libraries which do not hold their own 
funds either have the checks for pay- 
roll and bills written by the city 
finance director’s office, as we do, or 
are issued a master check by the city 
treasurer. Perhaps there are still other 
ways this is done. Our routine is to 
send the finance director an itemized 
payroll summary, the first part of 
our payroll ledger mentioned above. 
The individual checks are given to 
the library for distribution. The 
original copy of the payroll summary 
is kept in the finance director’s office, 
and the carbon is kept in the library. 
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The payroll ledger should be kept 
indefinitely since it can be used in 
calculating proof of withholding 
taxes, social security payments, and 
retirement annuities, whether or not 
the individual is currently employed. 

The cash receipts ledger contains 
all information about income from 
tax distributions, tax anticipation 
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warrants, and over-the-desk income. 
Over-the-desk income is _ recorded 
where collected at the time it is col- 
lected. These are simple sheets which 
indicate amount and type of collec- 
tion. The receipts are sent to the li- 
brarian’s office and recorded in the 
cash receipts ledger and later de- 
posited with the city treasurer. We 
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Cash on Hand, December 31, 1958 $835.80 
Income from Library Fines, etc. $1,228.19 

Out of Town Memberships 463.50 $1,691.99 $16, 326.03 
Received from 1959 Tax Collections ae $25,180.26 $176,105.07 
Received from Tax Anticipation Warrants $257,500.00 
Total Income “F150, 766.50 
Tax Anticipation Warrants Paid $292,500.00 
Library Expenditures $157,601.36 
Total Expenditures $750,101.36 
Balance Cash on Hand, Jamary 1, 1960 $665. 
Less Working Balance Petty Cash Checking Account 500.00 
Cash on Hand, City Treasurer, Jamary 1, 1960 ° 
Estimated seams, Som 1959 Tax Collections ee 18 
Received from 1959 Tax Collections 76,105.07 
Ralance Received above Estimate $2,099.89 
SUMMARY OF 1959 CASH BUDGET MONTH YEAR-1958 YEAR-1959 BUDGET BALANCES 
Books 9503. 3, ° ’ ° ’ ° . 
Periodicals 4,992.59 5,775 9 6,639.87 6,000.00 (639.87) 
Films 98.21 3,194.53 2,2h0.10 2,200.00 (40.10) 
Recordings 198.66 1,410.63 1,760.70 1,750.00 (10.70) 
Slides, Filmstrips, etc. 342.73 279.96 543.66 550.00 6.3h 
Film & Record Supplies 33.60 1). 892.22 700.00 (192.22) 
Binding 1,146.79 6,063.93 5,593.73 7,200.00 1,606.27 
Catalog Supplies 14.43 783.50 949.30 1,300.00 350.70 
Mending Supplies 24.00 245.40 2h7.7h 350.00 102.26 
Microfilming 301.75 1,276.5 1,330.52 1,500.00 169.18 
Rents 550.00 6,600.00 6,600.00 6,600.00 -- 
Building Repairs 1,89 ..53 18,059.67 11,341.37 17,145.00 5,803.63 
Furniture & Fixtures 230.55 4,215.56 6,208.74 6,000.00 (208.7h) 
Insurance 9,667.64 9,017.33 8,500.00 (517.33) 
Telephone & Telegraph 470.55 2,922.67 3,057. 3,000.00 (57.60) 
Printing & Stationery 226.59 2,876.63 4,537.48 4,000.00 (537.48) 
Advertising 65.60 39.92 279.9 100.00 (179.95) 
Express & Cartage 14.03 236.81 136.67 250.00 113.33 
Postage 254.31 1,318.46 1,707.55 1,400.00 (307.55) 
Travel 379.48 1,128.26 1,042.55 1,200.00 157 lS 
Building Supplies & Services 187.22 3,607.36 4,499.00 4,500.00 1.00 
Delivery Expense 76.01 504.446 543.5 2,500.00 1,956.46 
Heat 327.71 2,786.97 3,318.36 2,900.00 (18.36) 
Lights 576.79 6,292.10 7,11h. 6,000.00 (1,114.68) 
Water 12.35 325.70 350.32 450.00 99.68 
Miscellaneous 359.93 817.16 1,935.32 1,500.00 (435.32) 
Salaries, Library 39,487.78 287,999.31 304,380.41 322,350.00 17,969.59 
Salaries, Custodial 3,862.89 27,903.08 29,835.83 31,150.00 1,314.17 
Performance Fees 5,174.2 3,861.87 4,900.00 1,038.13 
Totals $61,460.20 $)37,26).69 $157,601.36 $8,715.00 


Balance, Jamary 1, 19 


$27,1L3.6h 
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keep a breakdown of these receipts 
by type: fines, memberships, lost and 
paid for materials, etc. 

Incorporated with the cash receipts 
letter, we use the voucher system for 
payment of invoices. When invoices 
are received they are checked against 
purchase orders, contract specifica- 
tions, and then vouchered for pay- 
ment. The vouchers, with invoices, 
are held for inspection at the monthly 
board meetings along with the 
voucher summary. Formal approval 
is given for payment of bills in total 
amount. The summary is then sent 
to the finance director’s office where 
the checks are written. 
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From the vouchers, entries are 
made to the departmental and bud- 
get accounts ledger. We maintain 
this ledger so that we can keep a 
record of the cost of operating main 
library departments and branch li- 
braries. In smaller libraries, this in- 
formation could be found in the gen- 
eral ledger readily enough for any 
special cost studies so that a depart- 
mental ledger would not be needed. 

The budget ledger is simply the 
control of the accounts for the 
monthly finance report. Each ac- 
count has its budgeted amount at 
the top of the ledger page. Expendi- 
tures are charged to their particular 
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(2) 

Tax Anticipation Warrants Outstanding: Date Paid Interest 
Dated January 13, 1959 $35,000.00 7/17/59 $533.75 

" February 3, 1959 30,000.00 7/17/59 387.50 ™ 

" March 12, 1959 30,000.00 7/17/59 320.00 

n April 8, 1959 30,000.00 7/17/59 250.00 

" May 5, 1959 35,000.00 7/17/59 207.08 

bd June 14, 1959 35,000.00 8/25/59 161.66 

" August 4, 1959 30,000.00 

" December 1, 1959 11,000.00 

# December ae 4 12,000.00 

” December 28, 1959 9,500.00 
Total Tax Anticipation Warrants 

Outstanding 12-31-59 $62,500.00 
Total Tax Anticipation Warrants 
Outstanding 12-31-58 $97,500.00 

Minimum Outstanding Tax Warrants past 12 months $10,000.00 July 1959 
Maximum Outstanding Tax Warrants past 12 months $257,500.00 May 1959 
Total Outstanding Tax Warrants December 31, 1958 $97,500.00 
Tax Warrants cannot exceed 75% of Library Tax Levy or $371,935.65 
1958 Tax Collections Cum. 1959 Tax Collections -Cum. 
January January 
February $3,222.h2 $3,222.h2 February $206.33 $206.33 
March March 
April April 
May 2,184.01 5,406.43 May 2,040.53 2, 26.86 
June 149,292.18 154,698.61 June 97,353 .6h 99,600.50 
July 149,292.18 303 5990.79 July 233,648.76 333,249.26 
August 37,323.04 31, 313.83 August 29,206.08 362,455 .3h 
September 56,470.45 397,784.28 September 68,147.52 430,602.86 
October 5,708.06 403,492.3h October 15,321.95  kbh5,92h.82 
November 7,194.13 410,686.47 November 5,000.00 450,92).81 
December 19, 383.7 430,070.21 December 25,180.26 476,105.07 
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accounts monthly. Thus, each ac- 
count shows expenditures and bal- 
ances throughout the year. 

A fixed assets ledger indicates in- 
vestment in property, buildings, im- 
provements, and furniture and fix- 
tures. This information is used for 
appraisal purposes. We employ an 
appraisal company to determine the 
value of property for insurance. From 
the fixed assets ledger we send them 
information about additions and de- 
letions in these assets. Of course an 
original survey was made by the 
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company when first employed to de- 
termine the value of assets then held. 
Insurance coverage is then adjusted 
according to the current appraisal 
values. The appraisal company is 
also notified of the additions and 
withdrawals of books and other li- 
brary materials. 

The monthly financial statement 
reflects all information in summary 
form found in the various ledger ac- 
counts. Our report shows the various 
revenues: tax distributions, tax antici- 
pation warrants, and over-the-desk 
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1959 1959 1960 1960 
Operating Appropriation Proposed Proposed 
Budget Budget Operating Appropriation 
petget potget 
ie) > . ’ . > . 3 . 
Periodicals 6,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 
Films 2,200.00 2,200.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Recordings 1,750.00 2,500.00 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Slides, Filmstrips, etc. 550.00 550.00 350.00 350.00 
Film & Record Supplies 700.00 1,000.00 850.00 850.00 
Binding 7,200.00 7,200.00 6,500.00 6,500.00 
Catalog Supplies 1,300.00 1,300.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Mending Supplies 350.00 350.00 300.00 300.00 
Microfilming 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Rents 6,600.00 6,600.00 6,600.00 6,600.00 
Building Repairs 17,145.00 18,000.00 14,400.00 18,100.00 
Furniture & Fixtures 6,000.00 11,000.00 9,800.00 8,000.00 
Insurance 8,500.00 8,800.00 9,200.00 9,500.00 
Telephone & Telegraph 3,000.00 3,200.00 4,100.00 4,100.00 
Printing & Stationery 1,000.00 3,500.00 4,000.00 3,500.00 
Advertising 100.00 100.00 200.00 200.00 
Postage - Express & Cartage 1,650.00 1,650.00 1,650.00 1,650.00 
Exhibits 750.00 750.00 500.00 500.00 
Travel 1,200.00 1,200.00 1,200.00 1,000.00 
Building Supplies & Services 500.00 4,500.00 5,000.00 4,500.00 
Delivery Expense 2,500.00 800.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Heat 2,900.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Lights 6,000.00 6,200.00 3000.00 7,000.00 
Water 450.00 500.00 600.00 600.00 
Miscellaneous 1,500.00 1,500.00 2,C00.00 2,000.00 
Salaries 353,500.00 365,500.00 356,000.00 375,000.00 
Performance Fees 4,900.00 5,500.00 3,500.00 3,500.00 
Building Modernization 7,850.00 
Property Purchase 20,000.00 
Total $184, 745.00 $510,750.00 $510,750.00 $510,750.00 


Budgets as approved at the December, 1959, board meeting. In this case the totals 
for the operating and appropriation budget are the same amount. The items within the 
appropriation budget may be changed considerably next year when a new operating bud- 
get is prepared. 
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income as well as expenditures and 
balances in all budget accounts. 
Other information we show includes 
the current year’s estimated tax col- 
lections from which are deducted the 
distributions as they occur. All tax 
anticipation warrants are listed for a 
full year as to date and amount. 
Those paid within the year are listed 
along with the interest charges. We 
also list a comparison of tax collec- 
tions for the current and the previous 
year by month. 

Finally, an annual audit of the 
financial records must be made soon 
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after the end of the year. An inde- 
pendent auditor should be employed, 
one outside the municipal govern- 
ment. Besides verifying the accuracy 
of the accounts, the auditor can eval- 
uate the accounting system and ad- 
vise upon fitness of the procedures. 

How a public library draws up a 
budget and accounts for funds spent 
can have a direct relationship to the 
amount of money a community is 
willing to invest in library service. 
Although the service it gives is moré 
important, we should not overlook 
this point. 








SERVICES FOR THE BLIND 


Directory of Agencies Serving Blind Persons in the United States and 
Canada. 11th ed. Compiled by Hilma Satterlee. American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1959. 35 pages. $3.00. 


As its title indicates, this directory covers both the United States and Canada. All 
important agencies—federal, national voluntary, state-wide, local or regional—are 
listed and their services briefly but adequately described. 


For Illinois—under state-wide services—are listed the financial assistance programs, 
educational services, library services, vocational rehabilitation and miscellaneous 
services. Under Voluntary Services for Chicago are included the Jewish and Catholic 
services, Chicago Lighthouse, Lions International and Pilot Dog Program. Under 
Springfield are listed Mary Bryant Home and Hope School; under Winnetka, the 
Hadley School. 


In addition there are five useful appendices: (1) Associations of Professional Workers 
and Councils of Agencies for the Blind; (2) Guide Dog Schools; (3) Printing and 
Publishing Organizations; (4) Specialized Libraries, Recording and Transcription 
Services; (5) Other Organizations interested in Serving the Blind. 


Libraries will want the above directory because of its broad scope, but they still will 
need Illinois Services for the Blind, the directory compiled by Alexander Skrzypek 
and others. (See IJ/linois Libraries 41:7:570-1, September, 1959.) 











Certification of Librarians 


ELEANOR A. BLANCHARD 
Librarian, Kewanee Public Library 


OR THE PAST three years a com- 

mittee of the Illinois Library 
Association has been studying the 
question of certification of Lilinois li- 
brarians. This is not a new problem 
for the Association. It is a problem 
with which all progressive librarians 
throughout the country are con- 
cerned, and it has been a matter for 
consideration in recent years by most 
state library associations. Through 
the efforts of state associations and 
energetic professional librarians, as 
shown in Certification of Public Li- 
brarians in the United States, com- 
piled by the Certification Committee 
of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion, American Library Association, 
1958, thirty-five states have a plan 
for certification of public librarians. 
Study of this report reveals wide dis- 
similarity in the laws; some are man- 
datory, some permissive, and others 
voluntary. The encouraging aspect 
of the report lies in the fact that state 
by state librarians are feeling the 
need of a plan for recognizing the pro- 
fessional status of librarianship, and 
certification is a step in that direction. 
Illinois has no plan for certification 
of public librarians. Therefore, if 
Illinois is to keep pace with librarians 


Miss Blanchard is Chairman of the Committee 
on Certification, Illinois Library Association. 


in other states, we need to review the 
question of certification. 

The idea of certifying librarians in 
Illinois is not new. As early as 1921 
a certification bill was brought before 
the state legislature, but it failed to 
pass. In 1935 and again in 1937 such 
bills failed to pass the state legisla- 
ture. For a number of years a plan 
for voluntary certification was in 
operation in the state; in the mid- 
forties, however, it was discontinued. 
Since that time studies have been 
made of the situation, but nothing 
has been done about legal implemen- 
tation. Several years ago the ILA 
Committee on Certification, under 
the chairmanship of Ralph McCoy, 
made an exhaustive study of certi- 
fication for Illinois librarians and 
recommended that no legislation be 
proposed at that time because of the 
shortage of qualified personnel to fill 
existing vacancies. 

The present Committee on Certi- 
fication recognizes that the shortage 
of qualified personnel still exists and 
that libraries are having difficulty 
in filling positions with professionally 
trained librarians. This is particu- 
larly true in small libraries where 
the annual income is not sufficient 
to take care of regular administrative 
costs and salaries are not com- 
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mensurate with that which trained 
personnel have a right to-ex-cct. At 
a meeting of the committee in May, 
1958, it was agreed, however, that 
Illinois needs to review its positicn in 
regard to certification of libraria::; 
and that steps should be taken to 
determine the climate of the profes- 
sion itself in regard to the matter. 
The committee feels that the Illinois 
Library Association should plan 
toward the proposal of legislation for 
certification of public librarians. 
Study of existing laws provides 
suggestions for such legislation in IIli- 
nois, but offers no uniform pattern. 
The committee feels that the follow- 
ing are points to be considered in 
planning such legislation: (1) pro- 
posed legislation should be a manda- 
tory law; (2) proposed legislation 
should cover the head librarian, as- 
sistant librarian. or administrative 
assistant in communities serving 
ponulations of 10,000 or over; (3) 
any personnel now holding such posi- 
tions wou!d be automatically covered 
at the time such a law went into 
effect: (4) proposed legislation should 
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provide for the establishment of a 


‘certifying agency composed of the 


assistant state librarian, the librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library, the 
directors of the Univesity of C'icago 
and the University of Illinois Schools 
of Library Science, and a public li- 
brarian appointed by the Executive 
Board of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion; and (5) proposed legisiation 
should provide some means of en- 
forcement such as withholding public 
funds from libraries failing to comply. 

The ccmmittee plans to continue 
its study and make its full ieport at 
the {LA conference in 1960. They 
vite comments from the ILA mem- 
bership. it 1s only by knowing how 
che members of the profession feel 
about this important matter that the 
committee can prepare its final report 
in the best interests of the status of li- 
brarians and libraries in [ilinois. 

Members of the committee are, in 
addition to the chairman, William 
W. Bryan, Peoria Public Library, 
Grace Gilman, Lincoln (Springfield) 
Library, and Lester L. Stoffel, Oak 
Park Public Library. 











The Library Board Chooses a 


Librarian 


HAROLD J. RATH 


Consultant Librarian, Southern Illinois Regional Library 
Illinois State Library, Carbondale 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD can con- 
sider itself most fortunate if it 
has a well-qualified librarian to head 
the library under its jurisdiction. 
When through resignation or retire- 
ment of a librarian it becomes neces- 
sary to hire another administrator, 
the board faces a serious and some- 
times difficult task—difficult because 
of the acute shortage of trained per- 
sonnel. 

Library boards of cities of 100,000 
or more are in a better position of 
finding applicants to head their sys- 
tems than are those in medium- and 
small-sized cities. Metropolitan cen- 
ters usually provide better physical 
facilities and produce larger budgets, 
and librarians are often attracted by 
the more attractive salary scale and 
the challenge of heading a larger li- 
brary system. 

Many of the small city public li- 
brary boards, therefore, are faced 
with the task of replacing talented li- 
brarians who, having acquired experi- 
ence in smaller libraries, move on to 
larger cities. As a member of a board 
that had to hire three librarians with- 
in the space of a few years, I know 
how trying it can be to locate quali- 


fied applicants. The library of which 
I speak was medium-sized; it served 
20,000 people, operated on an annual 
budget of $50,000.00, and paid its 
head librarian from $5,000.00 to 
$6,000.00 a year. 

Within the limits of this salary 
bracket it proved extremely difficult 
to locate candidates who had both 
library experience and a master’s de- 
gree in library science. When the li- 
brarian who helped develop the li- 
brary system into a first-rate institu- 
tion within the relatively short time 
of seven years was offered a position 
in a county library near Washington, 
D.C., the board began to look for a 
replacement. Letters were written to 
the placement bureaus of nearby li- 
brary schools and to the state library, 
and advertisements were placed in 
leading library journals. 

After several months of searching, 
the board hired a librarian who had 
served as an assistant librarian in 
one of the larger public libraries with- 
in the state. A year and a half later 
this librarian moved to a new library 
in his home city in another state, and 
the board was again faced with the 
replacement problem. 
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In the third attempt to find a li- 
brarian, no suitable candidates were 
located immediately, and the leading 
library schools in the area reported 
they had already placed most of their 
June graduates. 

One of the assistant librarians who 
had been on the staff for several years 
was appointed as acting librarian. 
Her appointment proved satisfactory 
and furnished the board time to con- 
tinue its search. Several months later 
a college librarian, who was interested 
in public library work, resigned from 
one of the nearby colleges to take the 
position. 

Though several applications were 
received in response to the advertise- 
ments in the library journals none 
of the applicants had the combination 
of education and personal qualities 
necessary to satisfy the library trus- 
tees. The board felt it had made the 
correct decision in waiting for the 
right candidate rather than being 
stampeded into selecting the first 
available prospect. 

It is important that library boards 
decide what qualifications are re- 
quired of its head librarian. The type 
of library service given, the size of 
the community, the total budget 
available, the number of persons on 
the staff, and the educational and rec- 
reational interests of the community 
all have a bearing on the task of de- 
termining the caliber of the person 
needed. 

An administrator in the public li- 
brary field should have an affable 
nature and be capable of working 
with people. He should be energetic 
in making the library’s services 
known to the patrons and should be 
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active in community affairs. His 
interests should extend beyond the 
library into local, state, and national 
library organizations. 

It is reasonable to expect that the 
librarian should express interest in 
a number of subject areas. In the 
smaller libraries the librarian must 
indeed be versatile, performing many 
different library tasks himself. 

The librarian selected must have 
some business ability, since he assists 
the board in preparing the annual 
budget, buys books and other library 
materials, and manages the physical 
aspects of buildings and equipment. 

Good health is another important 
asset because the physical demands 
upon a librarian in the moving and 
handling of books are many, particu- 
larly so in the smaller libraries where 
less clerical help is available. Con- 
ducting the daily business of the li- 
brary and promoting library services 
in the community is a job which re- 
quires energy and stamina. 

What kind of salary is necessary to 
attract well-qualified personnel? In 
an interesting survey published an- 
nually by Donald E. and Ruth B. 
Strout in the mid-June issue of the 
Library Journal, it was noted that 
salaries have been steadily increasing 
at the rate of about $200.00 per year. 
In 1958 the average starting salary 
in all types of library work for 223 
library school graduates with some 
experience was $5,418.00; for candi- 
dates with no previous experience 
the starting salary was $1,000.00 less. 

In an informal tabulation of 
twenty-six advertisements appearing 
in library periodicals early in 1960, 
it was noted that the average salary 
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offered for administrative positions in 
medium-sized public and county li- 
braries was $5,667.00. Library boards 
can, therefore, estimate that the salary 
range needed to compete for adminis- 
trative personnel at this time would 
be in the $5,000.00—$6,000.00 bracket 
with the trend rapidly approaching 
the upper level of this figure. 

Besides adequate salaries, the board 
must consider whether the physical 
facilities of the building are inviting 
to the public and to the personnel. 
Is the library kept in good repair? 
Is it attractively furnished? Is the 
lighting systém adequate? New li- 
brary buildings are now being built 
that are most inviting and attractive 
to both staff and public, but resource- 
ful librarians and boards can do won- 
ders with older buildings that are 
structurally sound by sprucing them 
up with new furnishings. 

Has the library board considered 
the schedule of working hours? A 
thirty-five to forty hour work week 
is the trend in most library positions. 
Enough personnel should be hired so 
the evening and week-end schedule 
can be rotated and not be made 
burdensome to anyone. A pleasant 
staff room:should be provided, and 
librarians, as personnel in other lines 
of work, should have time for a short 
coffee break. 

Sick leave is provided in most li- 
braries as an accepted practice. 
Twelve days sick leave per year with 
accumulations up to thirty or sixty 
days over a period of five years is 
not uncommon. 

A good working relationship be- 
tween the librarian and the board of 
trustees is also essential to promote 
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staff harmony and to further the best 
interests of the library. 

In hiring a librarian, the board 
might save time by appointing a few 
of its members as a selection com- 
mittee to screen applications. Recom- 
mendations of candidates must be 
read with understanding since this 
information tends to present only the 
favorable qualifications of a person. 
In most cases, however, the screening 
committee can discern if the recom- 
mendation is a polite but restricted 
one or if it is a sincere and unreserved 
appraisal. 

After sifting the applicants to two 
or three, the personal interview pro- 
vides the best method of evaluating 
the candidate. Each person should 
be questioned separately and should 
be given ample time for the interview. 
It would perhaps be best to interview 
only one candidate per day or 
evening. 

The applicant should know all of 
the details of the position, including 
the less desirable factors he will have 
to face. Foreknowledge of unpleasant 
factors lessens the possibility of a 
librarian resigning shortly after ac- 
cepting the position. Travel expenses 
of each librarian invited for the per- 
sonal interview should be paid by the 
board. 

When the right person for the job is 
hired, the board members might aid 
the newcomer to become more quick- 
ly adjusted to the community by 
helping him locate suitable housing 
if such assistance is needed. Board 
members might introduce him to civic 
leaders and to their business and 
social clubs. Surely one of the obli- 
gations of the library board would 
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be to introduce the new person to 
the community by holding a public 
reception at the library and by in- 
forming the press, radio, and tele- 
vision of his appointment. 

If a suitable candidate cannot 
readily be found some of the follow- 
ing suggestions might be considered: 


1. Placement bureaus of all li- 
brary schools, the state library 
agency, and the personnel division 
of the American Library Association 
should be contacted; advertisements 
should be placed in all of the lead- 
ing library publications giving the 
important details of the position. 


2. If no member of the staff is 
qualified to become head librarian 
an experienced staff member could 
be appointed to serve as acting li- 
brarian while the board continues its 
search. 


3. A neighboring librarian might 
be hired to work evenings or Satur- 
days, helping the staff until a head 
librarian is found. This arrangement 
should first be approved by the visit- 
ing librarian’s board. 
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4. A regional or state library con- 
sultant might be called in occasion- 
ally to help the staff while the ad- 
ministrative position is open. 

5. A board member could be dele- 
gated to attend state and national 
library conventions to contact people 
there who might know of prospective 
librarians. 

6. Library schools in all sections 
of the United States should be con- 
tacted. A student might consider 
moving to a new territory to start his 
library career. 

7. The board should work for a 
better budget so that a more attrac- 
tive salary offer could be made to 
interest qualified librarians. 

If the board wishes to hire an out- 
standing librarian and staff, it must 
realize that good working conditions, 
fair salaries, and pleasant surround- 
ings are necessary to attract and to 
keep qualified personnel. A public 
library board should hire the best 
personnel available and then work 
for an adequate budget in order to 
provide the most desirable type of 
library service for its community. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 





SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 

ART PRINTS collections. 

BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 


State 
FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 
al ort Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
RECORDINGS that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 

through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 

ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 

COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 





Selected List of Additions 


JOHN G. W. McCORD 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and many others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WORKS 


022.3 Galvin, Hoyt Rees Columbia Univ. Press, 
G182 The small public library building 1959 

028.5 Hanna, Geneva R. 

H243 Books, young people, and reading guidance Harper, 1959 
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136.7354 
J66 


136.74 
E82 


160 
L935 


220.6 
D253 


229.951 
G762 


232.931 
D337 


242.6 
G624 


261.7 
B643 


291.13 
C188 


296 
W356b 


320.1 
B959zC 


323.4 
G318a 


331.833 
N253 


331.88 
K36 


338.2728 
L563 


341.13 
M968 


351.764 
T328 


351.98 
K89 





PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Johnson, Eric W. 
How to live through Junior High School 


Estvan, Frank J. 
The child’s world, his social perception 


Luce, Arthur Aston 
Teach yourself logic to think more clearly 


RELIGION 


Davidson, Robert 
The Bible speaks 


Grant, Robert McQueen 
The secret sayings of Jesus 


Delaney, John J., ed. 
A woman clothed with the sun 


Goldsmith, Joel S. 
The art of spiritual healing 
Blanshard, Paul 


God and man in Washington 


Campbell, Joseph 
The masks of God: primitive mythology 


Waxman, Meyer 
Blessed is the daughter 


SociAL SCIENCE 


Canavan, Francis P. 
The political reason of Edmund Burke 


Gellhorn, Walter 
American rights 


Nash, William W. 
Residential rehabilitation 


Kennedy, Robert F. 
The enemy within 
Lenczowski, George 
Oil and state in the Middle East 


Munro, Sir Leslie 
United Nations: hope for a divided world 


Terrot, Charles 
Traffic in innocents 


Kraines, Oscar 
Congress and the challenge of big government 


Lippincott, 1959 


Putnam, 1959 


Association, 1959 


Crowell, 1959 


Doubleday, 1960 


Hanover, 1960 


Harper, 1959 


Beacon, 1960 


Viking, 1959 


Shengold, 1959 


Duke 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 
McGraw, 1959 
Harper, 1960 
Cornell 

Univ. Press, 1960 
Holt, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Bookman, 1958 
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352 
B911 


355.0973 
M851 


355.0973 
T244 


358.4 
L257 


358.4174 
H946 


362.61 
B517 


364.1 
F828 


364.1 
$674 


364.154 
T722 


365.65 
P276 


392.5 
M141m 


392.5 
W562 


370.947 
L665 


371.9 
G242 


372 
R129 


373.747 
A425 


378.73 
H645 


510 
R353 





Brunton, Robert L. 
Management practices for smaller cities 


Morgenstern, Oskar 
The question of national defense 


Taylor, Maxwell Davenport 
The uncertain trumpet 


Landis, Lawrence C. 
The story of the U. S. Air Force Academy 


Hunter, Mel 
The missilemen 


Bernadette de Lourdes, Mother 
Where somebody cares: the Mary Manning 
Walsh Home and its program for complete care 
of the aging 


Frank, Martin M. 
Diary of a D. A. 


Snow, Edward Rowe 
Piracy, mutiny, and murder 
Touhy, Roger 
The stolen years 
Parvilahti, Unto 
Beria’s gardens 
Mace, David Robert 
Marriage: East and West 


Wheeler, Beth (McCallon) 
How to help your husband relax 


EDUCATION 


Levin, Deana 
Soviet education today 


Garrison, Karl Claudius 

The psychology of exceptional children. 3rd ed. 
Radler, Don H. 

Success through play 
Allen, George N. 

Undercover teacher 


Hill, Alfred Tuxbury 
The small college meets the challenge 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Reid, Constance 
Introduction to higher mathematics for the 
general reader 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Intl. City 
Mgr. Assn., 1959 


Random, 1959 


Harper, 1960 


Rinehart, 1959 


Doubleday, 1960 





Putnam, 1959 

Holt, 1960 
Dodd, 1959 

Pennington, 1959 

Dutton, 1960 

Doubleday, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


DeGraff, 1959 
Ronald, 1959 
Harper, 1959 
Doubleday, 1960 


McGraw, 1959 


Crowell, 1959 
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551 
C466 


591.9676 
G263 


615.7 
M952 


617.09 
T523t 


618.9 
R845 


618.92 
M386 


621.3815 
K62 


629.13334 
G561 


629.1388 
L666 


629.2222 
M346 


629.234 
G558 


636.6 
M271 


641.5 
K72c 


641.5951 
C456 


641.66 
BS565 


649 
H995 


658.15 
L675 


659.1324 
C266 


Chapman, Sydney 

IGY: year of discovery 
Gatti, Attilio 

Africa is adventure 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Muhler, Joseph Charles, ed. 
Fluorine and dental health 


Thorwald, Jurgen 
The triumph of surgery 


Roth, Arthur 
The teen-age years; a medical guide for young 
people and their parents 

Martmer, Edgar E., ed. 
The child with a handicap; a team approach 
to his care and guidance 

Kiver, Milton Sol 
Transistors in radio, television and electronics. 
2nd ed. 


Glines, Carroll V. 
Grand Old Lady; story of the DC-3 


Levitt, Israel Monroe 
Target for tomorrow; space travel of the future 


Markmann, Charles Lam 
The book of sports cars 


Glenn, Harold T. 
Automobile power accessories 


Mandahl-Barth, G. 

Cage birds in color 
Knopf, Mildred O. 

Cook, my darling daughter 
Chang, Isabelle C. 


What’s cooking at Changs’; the key to cooking 
Chinese 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Meat cook book 


Hyde, Vance 
. and everything nice; a parents’ guide to 
bringing up daughters 


Lewis, Ronello B. 


Financial analysis for management 


Cardamone, Tom « 
Advertising agency and studio skills 


Univ. of 
Mich. Press, 1959 


Messner, 1959 


Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1959 


Pantheon, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Thomas, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 
Pennington 
Press, 1959 
Fleet, 1959 
Putnam, 1959 
Chilton, 1959 


Barrow, 1959 


Knopf, 1959 


Liveright, 1959 


Meredith, 1959 


McKay, 1959 


Prentice, 1959 


Watson, 1959 





708.051 
H894 


716 
H8&48 


716.2 
C533c 


716.2 
I79t 


716.2 
L693 


738.14 
R476 


746.4 
G955 


759.13 
W576 


759.5 
M232 


770.76 
M152 


781.57 
H527 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Hughes, Therle 
Small decorative antiques 


Howard, Frances 
Landscaping with vines 

Chidamian, Claude 
Camellias for everyone 


Ishimoto, Tatsuo 

A treasury of Japanese flower arrangements 
Li, Hui-lin 

Chinese flower arrangements 


Rhodes, Daniel 
Stoneware and procelain 


Guild, Vera P. 
Good housekeeping’s complete book of needle- 
craft 


Gregory, Horace 
The world of James McNeill Whistler 


Maiuri, Amedeo 
Painting in Italy, from the origins to the 13th 
Century 


McIntyre, Robert L., ed. 
1,000 photo questions answered by experts 


Hentoff, Nat, ed. 
Jazz: new perspectives on the history of jazz 
by twelve of the world’s foremost jazz critics 
and scholars 

Okun, Lilian 
Let’s listen to a story 


Grey, Beryl 
Red curtain up 


Daley, Arthur 
Sports of the Times 


Leopold, Aldo Starker 
Wildlife of Mexico; the game birds and mam- 
mals 


LITERATURE 


Peeples, Edwin Augustus 
A professional storywriter’s handbook 


Uzzell, Thomas H. 
The technique of the novel. rev. ed. 
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Macmillan, 1959 


Macmillan, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Crown, 1959 


Van Nostrand, 1959 


Chilton, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Nelson, 1959 


Skira, 1959 


Ziff-Davis, 1959 


Rinehart, 1959 


Wilson, 1959 


Dodd, 1958 


Dutton, 1959 


Univ. of Calif. Press, 
1959 


Doubleday, 1960 


Citadel, 1959 
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808.8893 
W377 


810.9 
H568 


813.08 
G618 


814 
E53k 


814 
P642r 


818 
A628 


818 
K52m 


821 
D748 


824 
B786t 


834 
$749 


843 
V935czW 


879 
W798 


891.6 
O18b 


940.5325 
F791 


951.05 
W183c 


954.09 
$541 


973.26 
H217 


973.48 
B422 


Webster, Barbara, ed. 
Country matters, an anthology 
Herron, Ima Honeker 


The small town in American literature 


Gold, Herbert, ed. 
Fiction of the fifties 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; a modern anthology. ed. by Alfred 
Kazin 


Pillsbury, Dorothy L. 
Roots in adobe 


Anthony, Edward 
This is where I came in 


King, Alexander 
May this house be safe from tigers 


Downes, David Anthony 
Gerard Manley Hopkins: a study in Ignatian 
spirit 

Bowen, Elizabeth 
A time in Rome 


Sperber, Manes 
The Achilles heel 


Wade, Ira Owen 
Voltaire and Candide 


Wireker, Nigellus 
The book of Daun Burnel the ass: Nigellus 
Wireker’s Speculum stultorum 


O’Connor, Frank, pseud. ed. 
A book of Ireland 


HISTORY 


Fox, Annette (Baker) 
The power of small states; diplomacy in World 
War II 


Walker, Richard Louis 
The continuing struggle; Communist China and 
the free world 


Sheean, Vincent 
Nehru: the years of power 


Hamilton, Charles, ed. 
Braddock’s defeat 


Beirne, Francis F. 
Shout treason; the trial of Aaron Burr 


Lippincott, 1959 


Pageant Books, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Houghton, 1959 


Univ. of New Mexico, 
1959 


Doubleday, 1960 


Simon, 1960 


Bookman, 1959 


Knopf, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Princeton Univ. Press, 
1959 


Univ. of Texas Press, 
1959 


Collins, 1959 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1959 


Athene, 1958 


Random, 1960 


Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1959 


Hastings, 1959 
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973.7349 
H721 


973.775 
Y68 


973.91 
K78 


973.915 
C563 


999 
B787 


910.2 
$924 
1960 


911.42 
T795 


914.7 
H298 


915.1 
w749 


915.6 
Bg985 


916.76 
W784 


917.11 
C699 


917.3 
J83 
917.3 
N2766 


917.53 
L848 


917.88 
E16 


917.98 
H326 


917.98 
W779 


919.8 
W397 





Hoke, Jacob 
The great invasion 


Young, Agnes (Brooks) 


The women and the crisis; women of the North 


in the Civil War 


Koenig, Louis William 


The invisible presidency 


Churchill, Allen 


The year the world went mad 


Bowman, Gerald 
Men of Antarctica 


TRAVEL 


Strong, William McCreery 
Travel abroad at low cost 


Trent, Christopher 


The changing face of England 


Harriman, William Averell 


Peace with Russia? 
Wilson, John Tuzo 
One Chinese moon 


Butler, Grant C. 
Kings and camels; 
Arabia 


Winter, Edward Henry 
Beyond the mountains 


Collier, Eric 


an American 


of the moon 


Three against the wilderness 


Joseph, Franz M. 
As others see us 


National Geographic Society 


America’s wonderlands 


Long, Edward John 


America’s National Capital 


Eberhart, Perry 


Guide to the Colorado ghost towns and mining 


camps 


Hart, Robert G. 


McKay’s guide to Alaska 


Winslow, Kathryn 
Alaska bound 


Weems, John Edward 
Race for the pole 


in Saudi 
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Yoseloff, 1959 


McDowell, 1959 


Rinehart, 1960 


Crowell, 1960 


Fleet, 1959 


Doubleday, 1960 


Norton, 1959 

Simon, 1959 

Hill, 1959 

Devin-Adair, 1960 
Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1959 

Dutton, 1959 


Princeton Univ. Press, 
1959 


National Geographic Soc., 
1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Sage Books, 1959 


McKay, 1959 


Dodd, 1960 


Holt, 1960 
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JUNE, 1960 


921 
A6279p 


921 
C4662h 


921 
D262s 


921 
D8833b 


921 
F6478a 


921 
G4532 


921 
G763ca2 


921 
H9454 


921 
Jil4c 


921 
J78mo 


921 
K246a 


921 
K35b 


921 
K395 


921 
K746 


921 
L736duf 


921 
L736fre 


921 
L736han 


921 
M3936po 


921 
M7793 


BIOGRAPHY 


Purcell, Mary 
Saint Anthony and his times 
Hovey, Richard Bennett 
John Jay Chapman, an American mind 
Strode, Hudson 
Jefferson Davis: Confederate President 
Beal, John Robinson 
John Foster Dulles: 1888-1959 
Flynn, Errol Leslie 
My wicked, wicked ways 
Gide, Andre Paul Guillaume 
The correspondence of Andre Gide and Edmund 
Gosse, 1904-1928. ed. by Linette F. Brugmans 
Catton, Bruce 
Grant moves South 
Kobler, John 
The reluctant surgeon; a biography of John 
Hunter 


Chambers, Lenoir 
Stonewall Jackson. 


Morison, Samuel Eliot 
John Paul Jones, a sailor’s biography 


Keaton, Buster 
My wonderful world of slapstick 


Burns, James MacGregor 
John Kennedy 


Ewen, David 
The world of Jerome Kern 


Waugh, Evelyn 
Monsignor Ronald Knox, fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Protonotary Apostolic to His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII 

Duff, John J. 
A. Lincoln, prairie lawyer 


Freeman, Andrew A. 
Abraham Lincoln goes to New York 


Hanser, Richard 
Meet Mr. Lincoln 


Pope-Hennessy, James 
Queen Mary, 1867-1953 


Standing, E. Mortimer 
Maria Montessori, her life and work 
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Hanover, 1960 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1959 


Harcourt, 1959 
Harper, 1959 


Putnam, 1960 


N.Y. Univ. Press, 1959 


Little, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Morrow, 1959 


Little, 1959 


Doubleday, 1960 


Harcourt, 1960 


Holt, 1960 


Little, 1959 
Rinehart, 1960 
Coward, 1960 
Golden Press, 1960 
Knopf, 1960 


Academy Library Guild, 
1959 
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Illinois State Publications 


DOROTHY G. BAILEY 
Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The collection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 

The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Documents 
Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free distribution 
to both individuals and libraries. However, most State publications may be 
obtained from the issuing office. 

Listed below are recent acquisitions. 


_ 


629.13254 
A-59 

I 630.7 
Ub-650 


I 630.7 
Ub-653 


I 630.7 
Ur-2 
no.1 

I 630 
A-59 


I 345.4 
A-22 


I 796.8 
Ar-59 


I 541.2 
A-59 


I 336 
Ae-59 


I 362.7 
Cwa-59 


Illinois. Aeronautics, Department of 
1959 aeronautical chart. 1959 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin 650: Freeze probabilities in Illinois, by Lothar A. Joos. 1959 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin 653: Effects of moisture losses on costs of storing ear corn, 
by R. J. Mutti [and] Max E. Langham. 1959 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Illinois research: v.2,no.1, Winter 1960 


Illinois. Agricultural, Department of 
Report, 42d annual, for the fiscal year July 1, 1956-June 30, 1959. 
1960 


Illinois. Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v.22, 2d series, 1959 


Illinois. Athletic commission 
Annual report of the State Athletic commission, 34th, December 16, 
1959. 1960 


Illinois. Atomic power investigating commission 
Report of the Atomic power investigating commission to the 71st 
General assembly of the State of Illinois, March 1959. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts 
Statement of expenses of the 71st General assembly, 1959. 


Illinois. Child welfare services 
Child welfare agencies approved to make adoptive placements in 
Illinois. Revised June 1959. 1959 














_ 


_ 


= 
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Illinois. Child welfare services 
Children’s services, a directory of resources, revised October 1959. 
1960 


Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
Outdoors in Illinois: v.7,no.1, Spring and summer, 1960 


Illinois. Finance, Department of 


Report, 42d annual, July 1, 1958- June 30, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Bulletin 87: Petroleum industry in Illinois, 1958: Part 1. 
Oil and gas developments; Part II. Waterflood operations, [by] A. H. 
Bell and others. 1959 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Circular 284: Salem limestone in southwestern Illinois, [by] James 
W. Baxter. 1960 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Monthly report oil and gas drilling in Illinois: no.280, February 1960. 


Illinois. Governor 


1960 Illinois official highway map. 1960 


Illinois. Governor’s advisory committee on youth fitness 


Suggested guide lines for youth fitness in Illinois. 1959 
Illinois. Labor, Department of 

Illinois labor bulletin: v.20,no.4, February 1960 
Illinois. Labor, Department of 

Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 1959. 1960 
Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 

Illinois laws relating to motor vehicles, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 
Laws of Illinois affecting veterans and kindred organizations, 1959 


Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 
Laws of Illinois, 71st General assembly, 1959, v.1 and 2 


Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 


Laws relating to adoption of persons, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 


Laws relating to labor and employment, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 

Laws relating to sales, 1959. 1960 
Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 

Probate act of Illinois, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 
Probate act of Illinois and rules of practice of the Supreme Court of 
Cook County, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Laws,statutes,etc. 
Road and bridge and other related laws of Illinois, 1959 edition. 1959 
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I 328 
Lr-133 


I 328 
Lr-134 


z 25i3 
Ps-60 
I 361.6 
Pp-27 
no.2 
616.994 
Pi-60 
I 614.05 
Pi-30 
no.3 


I 379.1 
Pih-59 


_— 


I 379.05 
Pb-490 


371.716 
Ps-60 

I 365.05 
P-60 
Feb. 


362.12 
P-60 


_ 


= 


I 360.5 
I-50 
4th 


I 336.2 
Rr-59 


I 621.2134 
Sc-60 


I 353 
S-60 


_ 


614.862 
Sr-60 


I 351.5 
Sh-59 


I 507 
ML-21 
no.11 
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Illinois. Legislative council 
Publication 133: Highway billboard control. December 1958 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Publication 134: Constitutional mandates for uniformity of taxation. 
November 1959 


Illinois. Personnel, Department of 
The State of Illinois offers you job opportunities: Series 2-6, 1960 


Illinois. Public aid commission 
Public aid in Illinois: v.27,no.2, February 1960 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
First Illinois cancer congress, March 9,10,11, 1960. 1960 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Illinois health messenger: v.30,no.3, March 1960 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Circular series no. H-12: The Illinois plan for special education of 
exceptional children: the multiply handicapped. 1959 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Educational press bulletin: no.490, March 1960 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
School lunch handbook, 1959-60. 1960 


Illinois. Public safety, Department of 
Monthly report prison population: February 1960 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
Directory of state and state-aided out-patient clinics for psychiatric 
care and child guidance services, revised January 1, 1960. 1960 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
The welfare bulletin: v.50, 4th quarter, 1959 


Illinois. Revenue, Department of 
Annual report, 16th, July 1, 1958- June 30, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Chauffeur manual. January 1960 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Official list of state, county and federal officers of Illinois, January 
1650. 1960 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Rules of the road, January 1960. 1960 


Illinois. State employees retirement system 
Handbook of information, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. State museum 
The living museum: v.21,no.11, March 1960 

















JUNE, 1960 


I 977.3 
E34 
1954 


I 345.4 
S-16 
2d ser. 


I 625.71 
Tq-59 
15th 


I 570.5 
U-27 


I 305 
U-45 


I 305 
U-46 


I 620.7 
Uc-67 


I 630.7 
Uc-811 


I 543.3 
Wce-76 


I 543.3 
We-77 


347.91 
129 


343.1 
129 


I 506 
A-52 
nos.3-4 


I 347.06 
Bi-48 
no.6 


I 977.3 
Le-34 


I 977.3 
Sih-13 
no.6 
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Illinois. State museum 
Story of Illinois no.1: The story of Illinois, Indian and pioneer, by 
Virginia S. Eifert. 4th revised printing, 1954. 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Reports of cases at law and in chancery: v.16, 2d series, 1959 


Illinois. Toll highway commission 
Quarterly progress report: 15th, September 30, 1959 


Illinois. University 
Illinois biological monographs: no.27, The morphology and anatomy 
of American species of the genus Psaronius, [by] Jeanne Morgan. 1959 


Illinois. University 
Illinois studies in the social sciences: v.45, Cumulative voting, and 
effective electoral device in Illinois politics. [by] George S. Blair. 
1960 


Illinois. University 
Illinois studies in the social sciences: v.46, The Republican party and 
Wendell Wilkie, [by] Donald Bruce Johnson. 1960 


Illinois. University. Engineering experiment station 
Circular no.67: Manual of current practice for design, construction, 
and maintenance of soil aggregate roads, by Eugene Y. Huang. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 811: Balancing swine rations, by D. E. Becker. 1959 


Illinois. Water survey division 
Circular 76: Reducing lake ‘evaporation in the midwest, by W. J. 
Roberts. 1959 


Illinois. Water survey division 


Circular 77: The shape of raindrops, by Douglas M. A. Jones. 1959 


Illinois judicial conference 
A handbook for jurors in Illinois civil cases. [1959] 


Illinois judicial conference 


A handbook for jurors in Illinois criminal cases. [1959] 


Illinois state academy of science 


Transactions: v.52, nos.3-4, 1959. 1960 


Illinois state bar association 


Illinois bar journal: v.48,no.6, February 1960. 1960 


Illinois state historical society 
Collections: v.34, Patterns from the sod, land use and tenure in the 
Grand Prairie, 1850-1900, by Margaret Beattie Nogue. 1959 


Illinois state historical society 
Illinois history: v.13,no.6, March 1960 
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New Recordings 


MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys; small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 


Recent additions to the collection are: 


LP Bjoerling sings at Carnegie Hall. 
784.3 Bjoerling, tenor, Schauwecker, piano. 
B626 Victor 
LP Chopin, F. 
785.1 Les sylphides. 
C549s Weldon, Hallé Orch. 

Reverse: Dukas, P., La Peri. Mercury 
LP Clauson in Mexico! 
784.4 Clauson with guitar. 
C616 Capitol 
LP Donkey Debka! Young Israel sings. 
784.4 Aliran and Hendel. 
D684 Elektra 
LP Franck, C. 
786.8 Piéce heroique; Chorale no. 1 in E. 
F822pi Dupré, organ. 

Reverse: Chorale no. 2 in b; Chorale no. 3 in a. Mercury 
LP Gershwin, G. 
785.1 The serious Gershwin. 
G38l1s Gould, piano, Abato, clarinet, Morton Gould 

Orch. Victor 

LP Hague, A. 
782 Plain and fancy (original cast). 
H147p Capitol 
LP Hague, A. 
782 Redhead (original cast). 


H147r Victor 
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LP Ives, C. 
787.11 Sonata no. 1 for violin and piano. 
I95s1 Druian, Simms. 
Reverse: Porter, Q., Sonata no. 2 for violin and 
piano. 
LP Ives, C. 
787.11 Sonata no. 2 for violin and piano; Sonata no. 
195s2 4 for violin and piano. 


Druian, Simms. 
Reverse: Sonata no. 3 for violin and piano. 


LP Kodaly, Z. 
785.1 Peacock variations. 
K76p Dorati, Chicago Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Miraculous mandarin: Suite. 
LP Merrill, B. 
782 Take me along (original cast). 
M57I1t 
LP Minstrel of the Appalachians. 
784.4 Lunsford, with banjo. 
M666 
LP Mozart, J. 
785.6 . Concerto no. 3 in E flat for horn K447. Del 
M939c3h3 Vescovo, horn; Divertimento no. 5 in C K187. 


Rampal, Heriche, flutes; Vaillant, trumpet. 
Reverse: Serenade no. 6 in D. 
Paillard, Leclair Instrumental Ensemble. 


LP Mozart, J. 
785.6 Concerto no. 20 in d K466. 
M939c20 Serkin, Schneider, Marlboro Festival Orch. 
Reverse: Concerto no. 11 in F for piano and 
orch. 
LP Mozart, J. 
782.1 Marriage of Figaro (complete) K492. 


M939m1i11 Tozzi, Peters, Della Casa, London, Leinsdorf, 
Vienna State Opera and Chorus. 


LP Pop hits on two pianos. 

786.49 Whittenmore and Lowe. 

P825 

LP Presenting Jaime Laredo. 

787.1 Laredo, violin, Sokoloff, piano. 

P933 

LP Ravel, M. 

785.1 Bolero; La valse. 

R252b4 Bernstein, New York Philharmonic Orch. 
Reverse: Rapsodie Espagnole. 

LP Rodgers, M. 

782 Once upon a mattress (original cast). 

R689 


Mercury 


Mercury 


Mercury 


Victor 


Riverside 


Westminister 


Columbia 


Victor 


Camden 


Victor 


Columbia 


Kapp 
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LP 
782 
R69lsou 


LP 
785.1 
$912m2 


LP 
785.8 
T239t 


LP 
784.71 
T475 


LP 
787.1 
V819 


LP 
782.2 
W134r 


LP 
782.1 
W422r 


LP 
782.95 
W422 


LP 
786.8 
W641 


LP 
784.4 - 
W822 


Rodgers, R. 
Sound of music; a musical play suggested by 
the Trapp Family Singers (original cast). 


Strauss, J. 
Music. 
Dorati, Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 


Taylor, D. 
Through the looking glass. 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orch. 


Thompson, R. 
Testament of freedom. 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Orch., Eastman 
School of Music Chorus, D. Meyers, baritone. 
Reverse: Hanson, H., Songs from “Drum Taps”. 


Virtuoso’s choice. 
Kogan, violin; Mytnik, piano. 


Wagner, R. 
Das Rheingold (complete). Sung in German. 
Flagstad, London, Svanholm, Solti, Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orch. 


Weill, K. 
Rise and fall of the city of Mahagonny (com- 
plete). Sung in German. 
Lenya, Bruckner-Ruggeberg and orch. 


Weill, K. 
The seven deadly sins (ballet with song). 
Lenya, Bruckner-Ruggeberg, male quartet and 
orch. 


Widor, C. 
Symphony no. 6, op. 42: Allegro; Salve Regina. 
Dupré, organ. 
Reverse: Dupré, Prelude and fugue in g, op. 7; 
Triptyque, op. 51. 


With young people in mind. 
Dyer-Bennet, tenor, with Spanish guitar. 
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Columbia 


Mercury 


Mercury 


Mercury 


Westminster 


London 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Mercury 














CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 





The Right Book for the 
Right Child 


JENE BARR 


Teacher-Librarian 
Oliver Goldsmith School, Chicago 


FTER ‘MANY YEARS of working 

with children and in spite of all 
the dire things one hears about them 
nowadays, I still feel that children 
are the most important people on 
earth. 

They are important because they 
are in a beginning stage of life. They 
are young and pliable. They can be 
fashioned to face the future. Most 
important of all, they must be pre- 
pared for the future because what- 
ever future there is to be rests with 
them. 

Children are not only willing but 
eager to learn. So much learning can 
be obtained through books! Librarians 
know this fact only too well and they 
are ready to meet the challenge with 
“the right book for the right child.” 


Paper based on acceptance speech at Midwest 
Award presentation, January 19, 1959, and on 
a talk given at the Children’s Librarians’ Section, 
ILA Conference, November 20, 1959 


The library offers the child the 
proper climate in which he can read 
and study and think. At the moment 
much emphasis is being placed on 
mathematics and science. But the 
need for literature and the arts is not 
neglected in the library for a wide 
variety of subject matter fills the 
shelves. 

So, it is in the friendly and relax- 
ing atmosphere of the library that 
the child can find himself. Here, he 
is a person in his own right. Here, 
he can find a book that is just right 
for his reading level and maturity. 
Here, he can bury himself in a book 
and read and think. 

How can we evaluate the child’s 
reading and thinking? There are tests 
that tell us about eye movements, 
eye span, reading rate, and more in- 
formation of that kind, but is it pos- 
sible to measure in what way read- 
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ing helps children? Do children apply 
to themselves what they read? 


Perhaps the quickest and most di- 
rect way to answer these questions 
is to let the children speak for them- 
selves. From time to time I ask the 
children to put their thoughts down 
on paper. The following are some 
examples written by children of the 
Oliver Goldsmith School in Chicago, 
presented exactly as they were writ- 
ten. 


Children read to learn. The atomic 
age interests even the little children. 
This information on atomic energy 
was written by a little third-grade 
girl. It was printed in large letters 
as this child had not yet learned 
manuscript writing. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Do you know that two neutrons and 
two protons make energy? Well, they 
do. So does one neutron and one pro- 
ton, and so on. 

In a thunderstorm if you touch 
something metal you are likely to get 
in trouble. If you touched it, the elec- 
trons in your body would go through 
the door knob or whatever your touch- 
ing. That would start electricity and 
electrocute you. Now, turn the page 
and look at the picture. (With red 
crayon she had drawn pictures of metal 
objects and also her conception of elec- 
trons and protons.) 


Reading offers and suggests pat- 
terns for living. Here is an example 
as applied by a six-grade boy. 


Kinc ARTHUR 


When I read the book King Arthur 
I read about Sir Lancelot and how he 
had to work to become a noble knight 
of the Round Table. This taught me 
that I shouldn’t keep asking my mother 
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and father for things but if I want it 
badly enough that I should work for it. 


During Brotherhood Week I asked 
the children if they had ever read a 
book that had caused them to change 
their thinking about anything. A 
sixth-grade girl wrote: 


THE THREE MIRICALS 


I have read a book The Three Miri- 
cals. This book made me reilize that 
it doesn’t matter what color, religion 
or what country that a person comes 
from, you still can be nice and be 
friends with him, because I wouldn’t 
want people to dislike me if I came 
from a different country. 


A boy had this to say: 


INDIANS 


A few years ago I thought that the 
white man were right to take the land 
away from the Indians and the Indians 
started all the wars in past days. Then 
I read a book and it told how the white 
man broke treaties and took Indians 
land away. After I read that book I 
had a different way of thinking. 


In what way can the home in- 
fluence a child in his later years? A 
girl wrote: 


My Hossy 

My hobby is reading books. When 
I was little I can remember my 
mother reading me story books. And 
when I got older and began learning 
how to read I thought it was exciting 
then. When I grow up I want to be a 
nurses aid and read to little children 
who can’t be up out of bed. 


At times we may feel that this 
scientific age tends to dehumanize 
the people on earth. Are we losing 
the capacity to feel—to be moved? 
This sixth-grade girl reassures us. 
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HEIDI 


I read the book, Heidi. I learned 
how it feels to live on a mountain. 
All to eat is goat’s milk, cheese and 
bread. How Heidi must have felt when 
the little girl could walk again because 
she helped her. 


Children have innate good taste. 
As they read they learn to evaluate, 
judge, make comparisons, and come 
to conclusions. One day I wrote on 
the blackboard, “I would rather read 
than —————”’ and I asked the chil- 
dren to complete the thought. 

This was a surprise assignment and 
was not preceded by any discussion. 
Over half the class wrote, “I would 
rather read than watch television.” 
Here is a specific example from a 
sixth-grade boy: 

“I would rather read than waste 
my time watching television. When 
you read a book it makes you feel 
at home. When you come home in 
winter with rosy cheeks, you can sit 
down, get warm and read a book. 
Some people think that they can see 
all the book stories on TV but you 
can’t, even if they show the film. The 
book is the real story where the film 
isn’t.” 

During the month of February, 
we read about some wondeful people. 
When asked to define the word “won- 
derful,” the answers were quite con- 
sistent. Here are a few: 
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“A wonderful person is someone 
who is kind, honest, considerate, and 
is willing to help others.” 

“It is somebody who helps some- 
body because he was born to be a 
good person.” 

A girl sums it up: “Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if everyone were kind and 
good? The whole world would be 
bright and polite.” 

One day I asked the members of 
our Literary Club to finish this sen- 
tence: “If I could have only one 
book it would be —————..” A sixth- 
grade boy wrote: 


LIBRARY 


If I could have only one book it 
would be the Bible. It would be my 
reason because I would learn about 
mankind and of God’s teachings. It 
would teach me right from wrong and 
would guide me through life. I would 
learn wisdom from the prophets and 
their songs and I would never be alone. 


The children have spoken. There 
is very little an adult could add. The 
future seems to be in good hands, 
especially when a librarian receives 
a letter of application from a young 
boy who wishes to be a school li- 
brary helper and states these reasons: 
“I would like to be a librarian be- 
cause I like reading and working 
around books. Also because when I 
see someone enjoying a book I’d like 
to know I helped put it in their 
hands.” 











Notable Children’s Books - 1959 


The Children’s Services Division of the American Library Association 
has announced its annual selection, “Notable Children’s Books of 1959.” 


Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, Free Library of Philadelphia, President of the 
Children’s Services Division, explained that the choice is made after evalua- 
tion of the many children’s books published during 1959. The list is widely 
recognized by librarians, teachers, parents, and youth leaders as a guide in 
choosing books for children. 


The books were chosen by the committee with the aid of recommenda- 
tions from children’s librarians in eighteen large public libraries through- 
out the country. Mary K. Eakin, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Chairman of the Children’s Services Division Book Evaluation Committee, 
stated that the thirty-eight titles represent a wide range of interest and appeal, 
from picture books for the very young child to fairly mature historical fiction 
for junior high age. Included are nine books of fairy tales and fantasy, and 
nine stories of other countries, all but one set in modern times. 


Following is the list: 


Seven Tales. Hans Christian Andersen. Translated from the Danish by Eva 
Le Gallienne. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper. $3.95. Newly trans- 
lated in a fresh, colloquial style and illustrated with handsome drawings 
that are medieval in flavor. 


Old One-Toe. Michel-Aimé Baudouy. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. Har- 
court. $3.00. With insight and skill the author has created a suspenseful 
atmospheric story of a wily fox and the boy and elderly man who match 
wits with it. 

The Two Uncles of Pablo. Harry Behn. Illustrated by Mel Silverman. Har- 


court. $3.00. A richly humorous, perceptive character study of a young 
Mexican boy and his two dissimilar, feuding uncles. 


A Brother for the Orphelines. Natalie Savage Carlson. Pictures by Garth 
Williams. Harper. $2.95. A warm, flavorsome story of the ingenious 
attempts of a group of French orphelines to keep the baby orpheline left 
on the orphanage doorstep. 


Wolf of Badenoch; Dog of the Grampian Hills. Joseph E. Chipperfield. Illus- 
trated by C. Gifford Ambler. Longmans. $3.50. A gripping narrative of 
the Scottish Highlands, distinguished by its strong descriptions, fast- 
paced action and excellent characterizations. 
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The Byzantines. Thomas Caldecot Chubb. Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. 
World. $2.95. The author vividly reconstructs the Byzantine civilization 
and makes clear its influence on the Western world. Striking illustrations. 


The Reason for the Pelican. John Ciardi. Illustrated by Madeleine Gekiere. 
Lippincott. $3.00. An inviting collection of laughable verse, imaginatively 
illustrated. 


Jean and Johnny. Beverly Cleary. Illustrated by Joe and Beth Krush. Mor- 
row. $2.95. In this revealing portrayal of a young girl in the throes of 
her first “crush,” the author once more shows her ability to depict adoles- 
cence with sympathy and understanding. 


Nine Days to Christmas. Marie Hall Ets and Aurora Labastida. Illustrated 
by Marie Hall Ets. Viking. $3.25. Enjoyable story of a small Mexican 
girl and her first posada. Illustrated with detailed drawings that effec- 
tively capture the color and charm of Mexico. 


The World of Captain John Smith, 1580-1631. Genevieve Foster. Illustrated 
by the author. Scribner. $4.95. Graphic account of the events and people 
shaping the world during the lifetime of Captain John Smith. 


Norman the Doorman. Don Freeman. Viking. $3.00. A picture-story book 
about a mouse that lives in an art museum. Told with imagination and 
originality and illustrated with colorful, humorous drawings. 


You Come Too; Favorite Poems for Young Readers. Robert Frost. With 
wood engravings by Thomas W. Nason. Holt. $3.00. An excellent selec- 
tion of Frost’s poems that will appeal to children of all ages. Tastefully 
designed and illustrated. 


The Girl from Nowhere. Hertha von Gebhardt. Translated by James 
Kirkup. Illustrated by Helen Brun. Criterion. $3.25. Heartwarming 
story of a little girl who is always the “outsider” among the neighbor- 
hood children, but who affects their lives more deeply than they realize. 


My Side of the Mountain. Jean George. Illustrated by the author. Dutton. 
$3.00. The engrossing chronicle of a young boy who runs away to live 
off the land in the Catskills. A convincing account of an improbable 
situation. 


Houses from the Sea. Alice E. Goudey. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. 
Scribner. $2.95. Rhythmic prose and softly colored drawings convey the 
wonder and beauty of the seashore and the shells that two children find 
there. 


The Cheerful Heart. Elizabeth Janet Gray. Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura. 
Viking. $3.00. A perceptive, moving story of post-war Japan and of a 
young girl’s sacrifice. 
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Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Germany. Retold from the Brothers Grimm by 
Virginia Haviland. Illustrated by Susanne Suba. Little. $2.75. Seven 
well-selected tales skillfully retold and simplified for younger readers. 
Illustrated with great charm. A companion volume to Favorite Fairy 
Tales Told in England, listed below. 


The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids. The Brothers Grimm. With pictures 
by Felix Hoffmann. Harcourt. $3.75. The well-loved household tale 
freshly interpreted in beautifully drawn, colored lithographs. 


The Adventures of Rinaldo. Isabella Holt. With pictures by Erik Blegvad. 
Little. $3.00. Laughable situations and an intriguing cast of characters 
distinguish a story reminiscent of Don Quixote. 


Brown Cow Farm; A Counting Book. Dahlov Ipcar. Doubleday. $2.50. A 
delightful picture book with rhythmic text and eye-catching drawings in 
pleasing colors. 


Favorite Fairy Tales Told in England. Compiled by Joseph Jacobs. Retold 
by Virginia Haviland. Illustrated by Bettina. Little. $2.75. As well re- 
told as Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Germany, listed above. 


The Black Symbol. Annabel and Edgar Johnson. Harper. $2.75. Believable 
characters and taut, exciting situations in a memorable story of a travel- 
ing medicine show during the silver rush days of the Far West. 


America Is Born; A History for Peter. Gerald Johnson. Illustrated by Leon- 
ard Everett Fisher. Morrow. $3.95. A vigorous, stimulating survey of 
early American history, dynamic in style and supplemented by boldly 
drawn, dramatic illustrations. 


The Gammage Cup. Carol Kendall. Illustrated by Erik Blegvad. Harcourt. 
$3.25. An original, skillfully fashioned, humorous fantasy of a colony 
of small people who come to appreciate the four nonconformists they 
have outlawed. 


Onion John. Joseph Krumgold. Illustrated by Symeon Shimin. Crowell. 
$3.00. The foibles of a small town are brought into sharp focus in this 
account of a young boy whose friendship with the town eccentric leads 
eventually to a better understanding between the boy and his father. 


On Christmas Day in the Morning! Carols gathered by John Langstaff. Illus- 
trated by Antony Groves-Raines. Piano settings by Marshall Wood- 
bridge. Harcourt. $3.25. Four traditional carols beautifully illustrated 
with medieval scenes that are in complete harmony with the text. 


Lucy McLockett. Phyllis McGinley. Drawings by Helen Stone. Lippincott. 
$3.00. Lighthearted verse and delicately colored drawings tell of Lucy 
McLockett who was a model child until she lost her first tooth. 
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Master of Morgana. Allan Campbell McLean. Harcourt. $3.00. A stirring 
tale of mystery and intrigue on the wild and rocky Isle of Skye. 


People and Places. Margaret Mead. Illustrated by W. T. Mars and Jan 
Fairservis, and with photos. World. $4.95. Handsome, accurately de- 
tailed drawings and photographs add to the effectiveness of this provoca- 
tive, objective introduction to anthropology. 


Father Bear Comes Home. Else Holmelund Minarik. Pictures by Maurice 
Sendak. Harper. $1.95. Sprightly drawings and a gently humorous text 
give appeal to these new adventures of Little Bear and his family. 


The Borrowers Afloat. Mary Norton. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Harcourt. $2.75. Further adventures of the Borrowers, recounted with 
the delightful humor and suspense of the earlier stories. 


Tom’s Midnight Garden. A. Philippa Pearce. Illustrated by Susan Einzig. 
Lippincott. $3.50. Realism and fantasy are perfectly blended in this 


highly original, evocative tale of a young boy’s adventuring into the 
past. 


Doctor Paracelsus. Sidney Rosen. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Little. 
$3.50. A spirited, appreciative biography that brings to life an unusual 
man and the period in which he lived. 


This Is London. Miroslav Sasek. Macmillan. $3.75. 

This Is Paris. Miroslay Sasek. Macmillan. $3.50. Expressive colored draw- 
ings and captioned text bring to life these two cities, perfectly conveying 
the spirit of each. 


The Rescuers. Margery Sharp. Illustrated by Garth Williams. Little. $3.50. 
Fantasy done with a light, sure touch and a humor that will appeal to 
both child and adult. Enchanting drawings. 


The Lantern Bearers. Rosemary Sutcliff. Illustrated by Charles Keeping. 
Walck. $3.50. Mature, thoroughly researched historical fiction, set in 
early Britain. Intensely realistic characterizations and swift-paced action 
give added appeal to the interesting setting. 


The Moon Jumpers. Janice May Udry. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
$2.50. The magic of moonlight and the delight children find in it are 
sensitively conveyed in both text and drawings. 
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Discipline in the School Library 


LINDA RAE BAUERSACHS 


NE OF THE PROBLEMS every 
O teacher is concerned with is 
classroom discipline. Discipline in a 
school library also presents a prob- 
lem, and the librarian, unlike the 
teacher, does not have the usual 
classroom controls of grades, group 
activity, and discussion. 

In the following study of this prob- 
lem I have evaluated three types of 
discipline regarding their effective- 
ness in the school library. These are 
direct discipline, indirect discipline, 
and self-discipline. 


DmEctT DISCIPLINE 


Direct discipline is composed of 
the following types of methods: cor- 
poral punishment, sending to the 
principal’s office, detention, extra 
work, sarcasm and ridicule, suspen- 
sion, restitution, and loss of privi- 
lege. Since school libraries are in- 
tended for extensive use, these eight 


Editor’s Note: Too often students in Library 
Science courses have been discouraged from  be- 
coming school librarians because of their attitudes 
toward the necessity for discipline. The author of 
this article presents concrete suggestions to meet 
the situation. Miss Bauersachs is currently a stu- 
dent at Southwestern Campus, Southern [Illinois 
University. 

1Harl R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, 
Teaching in High School (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1957), p. 124. 


methods of disciplinary action might 
discourage library use, and those who 
require discipline are very often the 
ones who need to develop the habit 
of using the library extensively. 

There is a danger of direct dis- 
cipline leaving a disagreeable re- 
membrance of the library with those 
who were disciplined in such a man- 
ner. This type of discipline takes 
much of the librarian’s time, who 
usually has more important things 
to do than policy duty. 


INDIRECT DISCIPLINE 


Indirect discipline is used on stu- 
dents without their awareness. One 
of the most effective methods is to 
make sure the students are busy 
while they are in the library. Usually 
they have assignments to prepare, 
but they may also have time to 
browse or do some free reading. 
Browsing can be a learning experi- 
ence if exhibits and bulletin board 
displays are carefully arranged. 
Guidance in choosing a book helps 
to lessen disturbances. Perhaps the 
librarian can interest some students 
in preparing book talks for the li- 








Contributed by LOUISE ANTHONY, Section Editor, SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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brary club or ask someone to write 
a book review for the school paper. 


Instruction in the use of the library 
can also be employed as a method 
of indirect discipline. One school li- 
brarian devised a library activity 
consisting of games, contests, and 
drills. These were advertised by dis- 
plays. Students who wanted to par- 
ticipate could complete a question- 
and-answer sheet to test their library 
skills. The following is an example 
of a drill: 


Directions: Find the answer and make 
a notation as to where you found it. 
Make comments as to your previous 
experience if you like. 


Going South? 
1. Of what interest to tourists are the 


Everglades? In what state are the 
Everglades located? 


2. For what is Palm Beach, Florida, 
noted? 


3. What is the most southern point of 
the continental United States? What 
is its latitude and longitude? 


4. When did Florida enter the Union 
as a state? Who is the present gov- 
ernor of Florida? 


These drills and other activities 
will not appeal to all students, but 
they will interest some of them. The 
activities help the students to realize 
the librarian is interested in them 
and in their use of the library. 


The physical facilities of a library 
take an important part in a disciplin- 
ary program based on the indirect 
method. In a stimulating, pleasing 
environment students develop more 
positive attitudes. In such programs, 
the general arrangement of the li- 
brary needs to be evaluated. If stu- 
dents are proud of their library, they 
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will be more apt to watch their be- 
havior. 

The personality of the teacher can 
also be an important factor in the 
development of an indirect method 
of discipline. The librarian must 
handle discipline problems easily and 
must remain calm and pleasant at all 
times, or he loses his effectiveness. 
The following suggestions may serve 
as a check list for school librarians 
who wish to evaluate their personal 
attitudes in light of the disciplinary 
program.’ 


Suggestions for Librarians 
A. The Librarian’s Control of Herself. 


1. Abolish Fear. It is your worst 
bugaboo. Strive to appear, and 
to be, natural and relaxed. If the 
joke is on you, laugh with the 
pupils. 

2. Check up on your health. A 
buoyant spirit and a sense of 
humor make minor annoyances 
less irritating. 


3. Capitalize on your own person- 
ality and charm. Children make 
an effort to please those who ap- 
pear attractive to them. 

4. Cultivate a serene manner and a 
quiet voice. 

5. Be considerate yourself and dis- 
turb others as little as possible 
as you go about your business. 
See that other teachers and visi- 
tors observe the same rule. 


6. Adopt a positive attitude in your 
own mind. Concentrate on library 
activity for each person rather 
than discipline for the infringe- 
ment of good conduct in the li- 
brary which often results from 
inactivity. 

7. Think of discipline as training, 
not restraint or punishment. The 

2? “Discipline: The Librarian’s Bugaboo,” Some 


School Library Problems, No. 8 (Nashville: State 
of Tennessee, Department of Education, 1944) 
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power of self-discipline is not in- 
born; it must be attained through 
practice. It requires a long time 
for an individual to gain such 
control that he can always speak 
and act wisely. 


8. Play a game with yourself. How 
many times can you, a mature 
person and a college graduate, 
outwit elementary or high school 
pupils by your clever manage- 
ment of normal disturbances? 


9. Make a continuous study of your 
own successes and failures and at- 
tempt to analyze them. You will 
never rate a batting average of 
100 per cent as long as human 
nature remains as complicated as 
it is, but pat yourself on the 
back occasionally for the suc- 
cesses which you have had. 


The methods of indirect discipline 
—guidance, library instruction, en- 
vironment, personality development 
—can do much to control the library. 
Planning for a controlled library can 
be done before the day begins. Stu- 
dent assistants can manage many of 
these methods, leaving the librarian 
more time to attend to professional 
duties. 

The students also gain as a result 
of this method. Much of their time 
is spent in a learning situation. The 
library will be a pleasant place to 
attend, and after lessons are finished 
there will be an opportunity to do 
other interesting activities. The li- 
brary will be a happy remembrance, 
and, because of this, the students will 
probably continue to use the library. 


SELF- DISCIPLINE 


The trend in disciplinary methods 
is toward student self-discipline. The 
student body needs to understand 
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the rules of the library. It is much 
easier for students to conform if they 
know what is expected of them. If 
students are taught how to use the 
library and “how to use themselves 
when they are in places where people 
are trying to read and think,” they 
will help overcome the discipline 
problem.* Such small things as step- 
ping lightly and speaking softly help 
to control behavior problems. If an 
atmosphere that is colorful and 
homelike is created by the students 
the discipline problems are reduced. 
The atmosphere sets the pattern for 
self-discipline. If students, on the 
first day in the library, are asked to 
use their own judgment and to be 
considerate of others they will assume 
this responsibility and continue to 
carry it through. Students learn that 
they must be good citizens if they 
want to enjoy independence. In this 
way students are trained in self-dis- 
cipline. Instead of having many 
rules, it is better to build up a feeling 
for the right library atmosphere, 
which is one of quiet freedom. 


There are some habits and atti- 
tudes that students need to learn be- 
fore certain discipline problems can 
be eliminated. A respect for books 
is one of these attitudes. Students 
must learn not to bend the backs of 
books and not to turn down corners. 
One librarian used bookmarks to in- 
still further self-discipline in the stu- 
dents. On the bookmarks the li- 
brarian used cartoons and verses to 
illustrate the proper handling of 
books. 


3 Ruth Bristol, “Design for Living in the Li- 
brary,”’ Library Journal, September 1, 
1350-52. 


1953, pp. 
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CONCLUSION 


In many situations each student 
will need individual discipline as well 
as guidance, but most discipline prob- 
lems in the library, I believe, can be 
solved by the indirect and self-dis- 
cipline methods. These methods are 
exemplified in the policies set by 
school administrators in a high school 
in Winfield, Kansas. These school 
officials said: “Now, this is going to 
be operated as a library where the 
librarian can give services to the en- 
tire school; where boys and girls can 
come not only to browse through the 
open shelves for books, but to read 
magazines and newspapers. No dis- 
cipline problems are to be sent to 
the library but to the principal’s 
office; nor is the library to be a 
dumping ground to send students to 
be kept.”* Administrators with ideas 
~ 4Ruth G. Hanson, “It Works at Winfield,”’ 


Library Journal, December 15, 1952, pp. 2115- 
2116. 
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such as these can help to eliminate 
further some of the discipline prob- 
lems in the library. 

If there is co-operation from both 
the administration and the students 
much of the library discipline will be 
taken care of. When the librarian 
uses indirect discipline and the stu- 
dents exercise self-discipline a large 
part of the school library discipline 
problems will be solved. Of course, 
there are those few who cannot be- 
have and for those the librarian needs 
to find disciplinary methods to fit the 
individual situation. 

Only when discipline problems are 
effectively handled can the librarian 
extend complete library service to all 
the students. Let us, as school li- 
brarians, make our libraries service 
libraries by controlling the discipline 
of our students so we can spend our 
time in professional activities for the 
benefit of all. 








REPORT OF PAPER STUDY 


Deterioration of Book Stock, Causes and Remedies, by W. J. Barrow. Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond. 70 pages. 


Results of an investigation of the physical condition of paper used in twentieth cen- 
tury nonfiction books and results of a preliminary investigation of the possibility of 
checking deterioration of such paper are described in the report, recently published 
by the Virginia State Library. The seventy-page report describes two phases of an 
investigation conducted by W. J. Barrow, document restorer at the Virginia State 
Library. 


The first phase of the investigation described in the report involved the testing of 
500 nonfiction books published between 1900 and 1949. The report gives the actual 
findings of the physical condition of these books, and concludes that the rate of 
deterioration is even greater than had previously been supposed. 


The second phase of the investigation consisted in the experimental development of 
a method for checking the high rate of deterioration in published books, and this 
method is described. 








What’s News In Library Service 


People... 


TOULON. Mrs. Harriet Nicholson, 
librarian of the Toulon Public Li- 
brary for the past twelve years, died 
on March 17 at the Public Convales- 
cent Home, where she had been a pa- 
tient for several weeks. 


Positions ... 


JOHNSTON City. Mrs. Mary Love, 
of Johnston City, has been hired as 
the new librarian of the Johnston City 
library. The appointment was made 
upon the resignation of Mrs. Evelyn 
Dobbins. 


Professional and 
Public Affairs... 


CARBONDALE. The fifth annual Pub- 
lic Library Institute was held at 
Southern Illinois University, March 
21-22, 1960. The institute was spon- 
sored by the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Library and the Illinois State 
Library. The theme for the meet- 
ing was, “Redecorating, Remodeling, 
and Refurnishing Library Buildings.” 

In addition to a series of talks on 
library buildings, the conference pro- 
gram included talks on the Illinois 
Library Association and on National 
Library Week. Miller Boord, Reg- 
ional Librarian, Southern Illinois 
Regional Library of the Illinois State 
Library, served as co-ordinator for 
the institute. 


DoroTHY CANFIELD FISHER AWARD. 
The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library 
Award for 1960, a grant of $5,000.00, 
went to the Preble County District 
Library in Ohio, where six county li- 
braries in six towns federated in a 
single library system. 


Nine other awards of $1,000.00 
went to small well-used libraries in 
Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Arkansas, 
Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and West Virginia. 


LIBRARY SERVICES Act. Public Law 
84-597, which expires June 30, 1961, 
is known as the Library Services Act. 
It was enacted in 1956 to provide 
such services to rural areas of the 
United States. The act authorized 
$7,500,000.00 annually for five years 
for grants-in-aid to the states. 


Behind these sentences lie four 
years of constructive activity by the 
state library extension agencies, which 
by means of state and federal moneys 
have brought library services to 30 
million Americans in communities of 
10,000 or less that never had any 
library service or enjoyed only in- 
adequate services. 

The multiplicity of libraries in the 
great urban centers dulls the senses 
to the want of the rural areas. In 
order to help the rural areas continue 
their newly established services 
S.2830 has been introduced in Con- 
gress. This bill is an amendment to 
the Library Services Act. Its purpose 
is to extend for five more years the au- 
thorization for appropriations in order 
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to continue the services already de- 
veloped and also to bring them to at 
least 40 million people who as yet have 
not received them. Unless the Senate is 
acted on favorably in this Congress 
there will be no consideration for 
funds for library services for the 1961- 
62 fiscal year... . 
—New York Times 


Children’s Libraries ... 


GIRARD. Mrs. Ethel H. Weddle, li- 
brarian of the Girard Township Li- 
brary, has written a book for chil- 
dren, which was published in April. 
The title is Walter Chrysler, Boy Ma- 
chinist, one of the Childhood of 
Famous Americans series. 


Colleges and 


Universities ... 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
sity, NoRMAL. The first wide-scale 
test of the university’s $30,000.00 tele- 
vision station and closed-circuit 
hookup to twenty-five rooms about 
the campus is now in progress. 


The test is being made on a group 
of 200 freshman English students. 
Mrs. A. T. Fagerburg, Jr., library in- 
structor, has made a series of three 
lessons to introduce freshmen to Mil- 
ner Library and its operations. 


University officials hope that the 
lessons can be filmed for presentation 
next fall to the forty-eight sections of 


News of College and University Libraries 
prepared by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. Contributed by Edward 
ae. Section Editor, College and University 
ibraries. 
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students enrolled in freshman Eng- 
lish. 

The television lessons, it is felt, will 
not only save teaching manpower, but 
enable the university to give fresh- 
men information and instruction on 
the use of the library much earlier 
in the year than at present. 


LAKE Forest COLLEGE, LAKE For- 
EST. A new venture in library-com- 
munity co-operation has been in- 
augurated at the Lake Forest College 
Library. The women of the com- 
munity have added the college library 
to the hospital, Red Cross Gray 
Ladies, and other agencies to which 
they can devote some hours of volun- 
teer service each week. These volun- 
teers render valued assistance in the 
technical services department, where 
work is particularly heavy due to the 
reclassification program in which the 
library is currently engaged. 


Special Library 
Services... 


BRAILLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. The Braille 
version of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, scheduled to be ready in about 
two years, will provide the first ency- 
clopedic reference work ever provided 
specifically for the blind. Financed 
by the Field Foundation and the pub- 
lishers of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, the Brailling will be done by 
the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. The 
Braille edition, which will be in 156 
volumes of 37,750 pages, will require 
thirty-seven feet of shelf space. 


Contributed by Alma Lundeen, Consultant, 
Institutional Libraries, Illinois State Library. 
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CINCINNAzTI. A recent “first” in spe- 
cial library services is the appoint- 
ment of Hilda Limper as a specialist 
with exceptional children, Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County (Ohio) Pub- 
lic Library. Miss Limper will work 
with the children and with their par- 
ents, the schools, institutions for ex- 
ceptional children, and with special 
groups in developing special collec- 
tions for this group of children. 

New York Public Library, which 
in 1958 appointed Effie May Morris 
as a children’s specialist at its Library 
for the Blind, was the first public 
library in the nation to establish such 
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INDEX ON DEAFNESS, SPEECH, AND 
HERING. The first National Index on 
Deafness, Speech, and Hearing has 
been established by Gallaudet College 
and the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association. It will abstract and 
index all professional literature, past 
and current, in the fields of deafness, 
hearing, and speech and make it 
available in a professional publica- 
tion. 

The index is financed in part by a 
grant from the United States Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Dr. Ste- 
phen B. Quigley is its director. 





a position. 





FREEDOM TO READ 


The First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in the World of Books and Read- 
ing, edited by Robert B. Downs. American Library Association. 1960. 
484 pages. $8.50. 


The American Library AsSociation has published a unique book, The First Freedom, 
which brings together for the first time the outstanding writings and court decisions 
of the twentieth century on literary censorship. Not a debators’ manual, it presents 
only one side: it is an anthology of ringing argument for the freedom to read. 


The First Freedom grew out of the celebrated ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards, 
administered by the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee and made possible by a 
grant to ALA from the Fund for the Republic. The awards totaled $30,000.00 and 
were presented to six authors whose books were judged the most distinguished con- 
tributions to the American tradition of Liberty and Justice published during 1956 
and 1957. 


Robert B. Downs, editor of The First Freedom and author of the commentaries which 
spark its pages, was chairman of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee during 
the awards program when The First Freedom was conceived as “a permanent re- 
minder of the nature and purpose of the awards.” 





The twelve chapters of The First Freedom run to 484 pages and provide the first 
comprehensive collection of writings on literary censorship during the last fifty years, 
representative of all aspects of the field. Included are eighty-eight separate writings, 
among them the major court decisions on literary censorship since the turn of the 
century and so is the most complete collection of such decisions ever brought together 
in one volume. 

















ILA-MLA Joint Conference 


A joint conference of the Missouri and of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tions will be held October 27-29, 1960, at the Chase Hotel in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Mr. Carl H. Sachtleben, Supervisor of Readers’ Services at St. Louis 
University, and Miss Elizabeth O. Stone, Assistant Director of Libraries 
at Southern Illinois University and Vice-President of Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, are Joint Chairmen for the conference. Mr. James Jones, President of 
Missouri Library Association, and Miss Miriam Peterson, President of Illi- 
nois Library Association, will serve as Joint Chairmen in charge of the 
program. 
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